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A Good Resolution 


Get Younger every day 
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FAMOUS INNS IND THE! IGs 


The “ kox and Hounds” warcey -HERTFORDSHIR! 


There are numerous ‘Fox and Hounds’”’ up and down the country. 
that of the quaint wayside inn at Barley, Hertfordshire, which has a sign somewhat grimly known as the 


allows type extending across the Great North Road, showing fox, hounds and huntsmen racing across the beam. 
o, a tox, hard-pressed, took 


Few, however, possess signs so striking as 


They say that the name was changed to ‘‘Fox and Hounds’’, when, in the long ag 


refuge in a kennel in the backyard of the inn. It is fascinating lore of this nature which so greatly enhances 


the pleasure of motoring, which in turn derives from John Boyd Dunlop's epic invention of the pneumatic tyre. 





UDEN FOR THE DUNLOP RUBBER COMPAN 


rHIS PICTURI WAS SPECIALLY PAINTED BY I BOYI 
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THE HBART OF THE MOTHERLAND. 
THE VICTORIA TOWER OF THE HOUSES 


LOOKING FROM WESTMINSTER TO ST. PAUL’S: LONDON VIEWED FROM 
OTHER SIDE OF THE THAMES. 


OF PARLIAMENT, WITH THE COUNTY HALL IN THE FOREGROUND, ON THE 


the heart of whose capital is illustrated by our fine photograph. Wren's glorious 
Cathedral of St. Paul's is the epitome of our National Church, the County Hall 
speaks of the civic traditions of London, and the Victoria Tower of the Houses of 
Parliament, from which the picture was taken, is a symbol of our ancient system of 
Parliamentary Government built up in the course of our history. 


The bells of St. Paul's ring ever joyfully to greet a New Year, and though many 
of the City churches which once joined in the glad carillon are silent, as the result 
of the war damage inflicted on our great city, many a noble steeple could still 
welcome the entry of 1949. On the first day of the New Year Britons join in 
wishing the return of prosperity, independence and freedom from austerity to our land, 











HE school on the hill whose terminal concert I 
attended the other day has always had a 
tendency, conscious or unconscious, to encourage what 
a cynic would call “ uplift."" Perhaps its geographical 
position, and the winds that constantly batter its 
steep, elm-shaded sides, have something to do with 
this. It possesses a whole treasury of songs, the 
finest of all of them written for it in the heyday of 
the Victorian epoch by two famous masters, the 
one a poet-historian and the other a musician, but 
added to, and worthily, by other masters since. The 
cumulative effect of these songs on the youthful 
mind, sung week after week and term after term, 
“bidding men to brave endeavour,” is profound 
I have long been convinced that they 
affected my own outlook more than 
any other single factor in my schooldays, 
and to this day their words and tunes 
constantly recur to me, always as an 
enjoyment and an inspiration, and some- 
times, in trouble and weariness, as a stay. 
And though many may regard it as 
foolish that a middle-aged man, bald 
and bearded, should be stirred or influ- 
enced by the nostalgia of a collection of 
schoolboy songs, I can reply in justifi- 
cation—if it be any-—that I am not alone 
in this. And I share it with some at 
least who are not associated with weak- 
ness of character or arrested development. 
One of them is Mr. Winston Churchill 
who, during the late war, used to 
make it a practice—like his predecessor 
Palmerston in a more pastoral age—to 
go down to his old school whenever he 
could spare a few hours from the cares 
of State, and there hear the songs that 
had inspired him as a boy sung by the 
voices of other boys. Indeed, the 
singing of these songs became a kind 
of periodic war duty for the boys of 
the school on the hill, who, at a 
summons from No. 10, Downing Street, 
would be assembled in the speech-room 
to inspire the man who inspired the 
entire free world. And for the songs 
themselves an even prouder claim can, 
I think, be made. The idealism and 
endeavour of their words and music 
helped to form, not Mr. Churchill's 
courage and character—it needed far 
more thdn a song to do that—but his 
idealism and the manner in which he 
expressed it. Had Mr. Churchill gone to 
some other school, he. would still have 
led England and the world in its darkest 
hour, and made great speeches. But 
they would not have been the same 
speeches. Nor, I think, would they have 
been as inspiring. 

Indeed, it is a pleasure to the historic 
imagination—as well as to any lover of the 
school on the hill—to picture the young 
Churchill first taking his vigorous part in 
the hurly-burly of life among the red-brick 
buildings and twin spires that then looked 
down through their elms on the still 
unsullied Middlesex meadows—to-day, 
alas, for one who can recall how beautiful 
they were, an undistinguished plain of drab 
houses and factories and shuttling suburban trains. 
There is one song in particular which I always 
connect with Churchill, because it seems to me to 
share the same beguiling blend of sturdy idealism 
and puckish reflection that is the abiding hall-mark of 
this great man. It is called “ Fairies *’ :— 

From all the lowland western lea, 
The Uxbridge flats and meadows, 
From where the Ruislip waters see 
The Oxhey lights and shadows ; 
They tell of rambles near and far, 
By hedge, and brook, and border ; 
Of random freak and frolic war, 
And Freedom born of Order ; 
Of Friendship, knit with wealth of wit, 
And wisdom linked about it— 
Ho ho! ha ha! Tra la la la !— 
Or quite as close without it! .. . 


— — ————— —_— —— ——_~— — 


WITH THE NEW 


handed over by the Mayor of Oslo, Mr. H. 
of London by the Minister of Works, Mr. Key. 
in front of the National Gallery, and makes the fourth point of a cross with 
and the two new fountains. It has been covered with decora’ 
and when at nightfall these lights are lit and the brilliantly flood-lit fountains are 
scene forms a glowing and fairy-like heart to London’s Christmas season. 
illumination was (pects first by a formal singing of carols by a Board of Trade choir and a group 
of Norwegian girls, 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


. O'er twenty leagues of morning dew, 
Across the cheery breezes, 
Can fairies fail to whisper true 
What youth and fancy pleases ? 
As strength decays with after days, 
And eyes have ceased to glisten, 
Those souls alone not older grown 
Will have the ears to listen. 
Keep youth a guest of heart and breast, 
And though-the hair be whiter,— 
Hoho! Haha! Tra lala la!— 
You hear them all the brighter! * 


And what better than Edward Bowen's song on the 
Hampstead lights seen across the pastoral Middlesex 


THE GLOWING HEART OF LONDON’S CHRISTMAS. 





LIGHTS IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


On December 20, the 64-ft. Norway spruce which had been selected in the Norwegian forests by 
two London boys, and then sent as a present to London from the people of Oslo, was formally 
E. Stokke, and accepted in the name of the 
The tree has been erected in Trafalgar Suse 
Nelson ju 


and later by spontaneous singing from the crowds of 
gathered for the occasion. 


mists at nightfall could express Mr. Churchill's ageless 
career ? 
Good night! What shall follow after ? 
Wish great play and vigour ever new, 
Wish for race and merriment and laughter— 
Hampstead lights must surely wish it too ! 
Luck befriend thee 
From the very toss ; 
See, they send thee 
Victory across .. . 
Or what more fitly express than the closing lines of 
the same song what Mr. Churchill stood for in the 
dark days of 1940? 
So may ever 
Lights half seen across a murky lea, 
Child of hope and courage and endeavour .. . ? 


* “ Harrow School Song Book.’ (Harrow School Bookshop.) 





FOUNTAINS IN THE FOREGROUND AND AGAINST A BACKCLOTH OF THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY AND THE SPIRE OF ST. MARTIN'S: THE 64-FT. DECORATED CHRISTMAS 
TREE PRESENTED BY THE PEOPLE OF OSLO TO THE PEOPLE OF LONDON, SPARKLING WITH 


Londoners who had 


Is it too fanciful to suppose that the chubby-faced 
little boy, with the half-angelic, half-mischievous, 
wholly robust expression that my old housemaster, 
long before the days when Mr. Churchill became 
world-famous, so loved to recall, drew part of the 
strength and inspiration which in 1940 lighted the 
darkness of the world from these half-elusive, deeply 
moving songs of boyhood made by two obscure men 
of genius on the windy top of Harrow Hill during the 
long Victorian peace? Everything must have a 
beginning: the grey sweep of the Thames, majestic 
at Westminster or Greenwich, derives at least in part 
from the little Gloucestershire stream, rippling over 
the pebbles at Kemble under the pure, cool Cotswold 
breezes, or tumbling down through 
Colesbourne Park beneath the dark, wind- 
commercing heights of lonely Elkstone. 

The other day, giving away the prizes 
at a modern grammar school in a little 
provincial town, I heard, and with a 
profound emotion, the most famous 
of the songs of the school on the hill 
sung as the national anthem, as it 
were, of this latter-day nursery of 
youth. It seemed to me—and it was 
a splendid school, with an atmosphere 
about it of high and austere, yet kindly 
endeavour—that this translation of my 
old school song to a wider setting 
was an epitome of the crying need 
of England to-day. For here, on the 
one hand, is a great nation of men 
and women of heroic stock divorced 
by the social and technological revolu- 
tions of the past century from the 
ancient traditions and ideals of our 
race, and on the other a wealth of 
traditional culture, learning and idealism 
probably greater than that possessed 
by any other nation in the world yet 
at present almost unknown to the 
vast majority of its people. Here is 
the supreme task before the myriad 
schools of our land: to draw from 
this great national treasure-house the 
inspiration which can breathe new life 
and hope and purpose into the youth 
and adolescence of our race. When 
elderly folk complain, as they so often 
do to-day, that our young people are 
soft, or that their objects are purely 
selfish and materialistic, they are 
condemning not youth but themselves. 

Two wars have surely taught us 
that there is nothing wrong with the 
national stock, and that our youth, 
given proper training, leadership and 
inspiration, is capable of a hardihood 
and_ selfless devotion to duty that 
would stand comparison with the most 
heroic age in our history. If the lads 
now leaving school do not show the 
same virtues that their brothers showed 
ple in the Royal Navy, Army and Air 


" mn Forces only three or four years ago, 


tions and hundreds of coloured lights, 
a» 4 -4 the fault for their lack of purpose 
first night of 


and breeding must lie not with these 
youths but with those who have sent 
them into the world with their poten- 
tialities so little developed. The teaching 
or memorising of fact is a very small and unimportant 
part of education ; the harnessing and stimulation of 
the imagination to great and ennobling purposes is 
far more important. That is why the idealism 
of the school on the hill, expressed by such 
songs as I have mentioned, constitutes a form of 
national wealth, which, though it cannot be 
measured in figures, transcends figures. The more 
widespread such wealth is, the richer the nation. 
The seams of such wealth which we possess are 
very deep; what are needed to-day are teachers 
and poets and prophets to quarry them and make 
them accessible to all. And we ought to make it 
our business, regardless of party or personal viewpoint, 
to see that our teachers and our schools possess the 
means, the training and the equipment to ensure 
this heritage to all. 
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A WHITE CHRISTMAS WEEK FOR NEW YORK: THE WINTRY SCENE IN TIMES SQUARE AFTER 16 INS. OF SNOW HAD FALLEN IN A DAY, THE YEAR’S HEAVIEST FALL TC) DATE 


i 
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WITH NEW-FALLEN SNOW TO ADD REALISM TO THE NATIVITY SCENE: A CHRISTMAS TABLEAU OUTSIDE NEW YORK'S PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH OF ST. GEORGE 


NEW YORK’S FORETASTE OF A WHITE CHRISTMAS : 


Any New Yorkers who, as the preparations for the festive season were mounting tc 
their climax, were dreaming, either vocally or privately, of a white Christmas, had 
their dreams brought a substantial step nearer to fulfilment on December 18 when 
in some twelve hours or so, 16 ins. of snow fell on the city. On Boxing Day, 1947, 
New York had 25°8 ins. of snow and as, for this Christmas, still further falls 


SIDELIGHTS ON MANHATTAN ISLAND’S FIRST 


DEEP SNOW. 


O'Dwyer, the Mayor, had already mobilised many thousands 
Our upper picture shows Times Square as the 
is one where snow has added a 


were predicted, Mr 
of men to keep the streets clear 
snow was still falling; our lower picture 
beauty to the traditional Christmas tableau, with living children and animals in 


the foreground of the Holy Stable 
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PERSONALITIES 
AND EVENTS 
OF THE WEEK : 
PEOPLE IN THE 
PUBLIC EYE. 
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VISITORS M. MAURICE \ 
SURDIN, PROFESSOR JEAN PERRIN AND MME. IRENE CURIE. 


\ France’s first experi- 
mental atomic pile at . 
the disused Fort de ,.” 
Chatillon, near Paris, 
started operating on ,’ 
December 15. Our,’ 
photograph shows; 

) M. Surdin, an elec- 
tronic en erin 
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A ROYAL VISIT TO THE PANTOMIME : 
OF KENT, THE YOUNG DUKE OF KENT, 


AOA 


QUEEN MARY WITH THE DUCHESS 
AND PRINCESS ALEXANDRA. 


Queen Mary, accompanied rns 
y Ae nay MR. ROBERT BIRLEY. 

young uke ©! | appointed to be headmaster of 

\ , A, Eton on the retirement of Mr. 

\at a performance of | C- A: Elliott at the end of next 

\“ Hum ty Dumpty,” ) Summer school-time. He is at 

pry t “4 present educational adviser to 

tir - Cc on the Control Commission for 

on cts ae Germany. In 1935, when he was 

\ in aid of Kin only thirty-two, he became head- 

© | master of Charterhouse. He is 


bes Kw. forty-five years of age. 


\ 
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* Professor Perrin 
and Mme. Irene } 
Curie, an atom 

scientist. 
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THE RT. REV. G. C. L. LUNT. 
Bishop of Salisbury since 1946; 
died on December 17, aged sixty- 
three. Ordained in 1909, he 
worked in England until 1926, 
when he became Archdeacon of 
Egypt. From 1928, until he was 
appointed to the See of Ripon 
in 1934, he was Vicar of St. Mary, 
Portsea. Twelve years later he 


was translated to Salisbury. ‘ 
aannenen ve —— 
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MR. DUGALD S. MACCOLL. 
Died on December 21, aged 
eighty-nine. An art critic, 
author and inter, he was 
Keeper of the Tate Gallery from 
1906 to 1911 and of the Wallace 
Collection from 1911 to 1924. 
He was awarded the James Tait 
) Black memorial 
: biography of Philip Wilson Steer, 
pu ed in 1945 


prize for his | 


SIR AUBREY SMITH. 
Died at his home in Hollywood 
on December 20, aged eighty-five. 
He won fame in three fields, first 
as a cricketer, then for many 
} years as an actor, and for the 
| last twenty years or so as one of 
« the leading favourites of the 
\ screen. At the age of eighty-three 
} he appeared in “An Ideal Hus- 
nd.” He was knighted in 1944. 


) Appointed administrator of the 
} Old Vic organisation. He is at 
) present drama director of the 
» Arts Council of Great Britain. 

It has also been announced that 
, Mr. Hugh Hunt, director of the 
' Bristol Old Vic, has been 
appointed a director of the Old 
ic Theatre Company for the 

1949-50 season. 
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" MR. LLEWELLYN REES. ! 


CREATOR OF A SANDHURST 
N. 


OFFICER R, 


won by the same officer cadet. 


“ 


RECORD : 
H. VICKERS, 
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SENIOR UNDER- | 
WHO WON THE SWORD OF 
HONOUR AND THE KING'S MEDAL, RECEIVING HIS AWARDS. | 
For the first time in the 140 years’ history of Sandhurst (now the Royal 
Military Academy), the sword of honour and the King’s Medal were 1 
} a The winner was Senior Under-Officer | | 
R. N, H. Vickers, son of Lieut.-General W. G. H. Vickers. Our photo- | | 
graph shows him receiving the awards from General Sir Sid ' 


LIEUT.-GEN. S. H. SPOOR. 


The C.-in-C. Dutch troops in Indo- 
nesia. The offensive launched on 

\ ! December 19 by a force of 125,000 
' \ was led by Sherman tanks. On 
|) December 22, at a U.N. Security 
\} Council meeting to discuss 
} Indonesia, the U.S.A., Colombia 
and Syria submitted a draft resolu- 

| tion calling for a cease-fire order 
\, and withdrawal of Dutch troops. 
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MISS MARGARET H. KIDD. 
Has been appointed a King’s 


in law at Edinburgh University 
in 1922, being called to the Bar 


the first woman advocate 
Scotland. She is the wife of 
Mr. Donald Macdonald, Writer 


nda man. to the Signet, Edinburgh. 
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| Elected chairman of Lioyd’s for 
Counsel and thus becomes the } Scotland i 
first woman K.C. She graduated | 


the following year and becoming | 
in | 
\ after an interval of a year he was 
\ again elected in 1944, and in } 


DR. SORKA’ 
| The President of the Indonesian 
| Republic, Dr. Soekarno, Dr. 


' Hatta, the Prime Minister, and 


| other Republican leaders were 


} after the launchi 
’ Dutch of what was 
i “ police action against terrorists.” 
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none tittetennnttitiloens 
MR. M. W. DRYSDAL' 


1949. Born in in 1892, 
he was elected an underwriting 
member of Lioyd’s in 1919. He 
was elected a regular committee 


) captured on December 19 when | 


| Dutch airborne troops occupied | 
Jokjokarta, — sixteen hours | 
by the | 

lescribed as |} 


member in 1939 and served for } 
period 


of four years; 


1947 was deputy chairman. 
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THE SEVERANCE OF THE LAST LINK WITH THE BRITISH CROWN: PRESIDENT O’KELLY } 
SIGNING THE REPUBLIC OF IRELAND BILL IN DUBLIN. 
The Republic of Ireland Bill was signed in Dublin on December 2 ‘ 

1 by President O'Kelly. Our 
photograph also shows Mr. J. A. Costello (left), the Prime Minister, and Mr. Sean MacBride, the 
Minister for External Affairs, who attended the ceremony. The Act will not come into operation 

until a date to.be fixed by the Government a few months hence. 


: KING ABDULLAH OF TRANSJORDAN 
HIS TOUR OF BETHLEHEM. 


AND 
TEA WITH THE PAPAL 


TRANSJORDAN 
LEGATE DURING 


( ACCLAIMED AS 
\ HAVING 
} Shouts of “ Hail, King of Palestine and Transjordan” greeted King Abdullah during a two-day journey | 


hin Arab held areas of Palestine. He replied: “Myself and my army are at your disposal. May Allah } 
\ bring peace to this, our Arab country.” His tour ended on December 10 after he had visited Hebron, } 
Bethlehem and Betjala. Our photograph shows him having tea with the Papal Legate in Bethlehem. | 
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AT ASCOT: REMODELLING A RACECOURSE. THE REOPENING OF VIENNA CATHEDRAL. 


On December 19 St. Stephen's Cathedral, Vienna, was opened for the first time since the war. This 
famous 800-year-old church was shelled with incendiaries by the retreating German S.S. troops on 
April 23, 1945, a fortnight after the Red Army had entered the city. Three years of painstaking work 
has largely restored the cathedral to its former splendour. Cardinal Innitzer opened the doors with a 
silver key and later celebrated the first High Mass to be held there for nearly four years. A con 
gregation of over 5000 crowded the cathedral, and many thousands more heard a broadcast of the 
ceremony in the square outside. As dusk fell on the snow-clad ruins around the cathedral square 
powerful arc-lights bathed the restored cathedral in a blaze of light. 
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THE REMODELLING OF ASCOT RACECOURSE IN PROGRESS: A SCRAPER AT WORK 
ON THE NEW MILE; SHOWING THE STANDS IN THE BACKGROUND. 
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AT WORK ON THE PADDOCK BEND: A GANG OF WORKMEN, ASSISTED 
A MECHANICAL EXCAVATOR, LAYING PIPES FOR THE ALTERED COURSE. 


VIENNA'S SYMBOL OF REVIVAL: ST. STEPHEN'S CATHEDRAL, NOW LARGELY RESTORED 
TO ITS FORMER GOTHIC SPLENDOUR, ILLUMINATED ON THE DAY OF ITS REOPENING 


THE NEW HUNT CUP STRAIGHT MILE AS IT IS TO-DAY: A VIEW OF THE COURSE, 
SHOWING THE DEEP RUTS WHICH LATER WILL GIVE PLACE TO LEVEL TURF. 


In October, work started on the plans to remodel the layout of Ascot racecourse, where Queen 

Anne instituted racing in 1711. As a result of the alterations, all spectators in the stands and 

the majority of those on the Heath, will be able to follow the horses for the full distance, even 

in the longest races. The greatest change will be in the New Mile, which is being completely 

altered, and the hill at the start is to be levelled. The Golden Cates through which the Royal 

procession passes on to the New Mile during Ascot Week are being moved to the new line of 

track. New lawns are to be laid from the stands to the course. It is believed that these 

improvements will make Ascot the finest racecourse in the world. Our photographs were taken , 

recently and show how the work is progressing. The thick mud and deep ruts will one day OPENING THE DOORS OF ST. STEPHEN'S CATHEDRAL FOR THE FIRST TIME SINCE THE WAR 
become level turf, in perfection worthy of “ The Sport of Kings.”, \ CARDINAL INNITZER, ARCHBISHOP OF VIENNA, INSERTING A SILVER KEY 
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MAN AND THE UNIVERSE: EVENTS INVENTIONS AND NATURAL HISTORY. 





HOW THE SPIDER HAULS HIMSELF UP AND DISPOSES OF THE SLACK oF HIS “ ROPE": HIGH-SPEED PHOTOGRAPHS ILLUSTRATING THE OPERATION. 
Many peop'e have watched a spider descend and climb by his “rope,” and may have wondered what In the centre picture he is climbing by engaging the line with his front feet while the other six 
happens to the slack of the thread. The high-speed photographs reproduced here, taken by Mr. H. Lou gather the slack and twist it up into a ball, and in the right-hand illustration the spider, having 
Gibson, New York naturalist and technical editor for the Eastman Kodak Co., give the answer to reached the desired altitude, is seen pinching off the loose thread which he throws away, and 
this query. On the left the spider is shown spinning the rope from the spinneret under his abdomen. then ftnmediately attaches a new one. 


1HE DOMINION OF INDIA’S FIRST NATIONAL CONGRESS PEOPLE WATCHING FROM THE HOUSE-TOrs 
AS THE PRESIDENT OF CONGRESS, DR. PATTABHI SITARAMAYYA, PASSES IN A SILVER CHARIOT. 

The fifty-fifth Session of the Indian National Congress, the first to be held in the new Dominion of India, presented 

a scene of great magnificence when it was opened at Jaipur on December 18, preceded by a stately procession. The 

colony of specially constructed hutments was named Gandhinagar, in honour of India’s dead leader. Thousands of 

people watched the procession of elephants and camels, which was preceded by volunteers on horseback, and followed A SCENE OF MAGNIFICENCE IN JAIPUR! AN ELEPHANT WITH NATIONAL FLAG 
by the President of the Congree, Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya in a silver chariot. A feature of the opening ceremonies LOFT amends . wd er 3 = te 
was the torch of liberty which was carried on foot from Meerut, where the last session of Congress was held two cea HEADS THE PROCESSION THROUGH THE GATES OF THE CITY AT THE 
years ago. The bearing on foot of the torch of liberty to the venue of Congress will in future be a permanent feature. OPENING OF THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS, 
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rNE BEGINNING AND THE END OF “IND, IMP.” (ABOVE) THE FIRST 

COINS TO BEAR THE STYLE, HALF-CROWNS OF 1893; (BELOW) THE FIRST AN UNUSUAL ADVANTAGE OF THE “ FLYING WING DESIGN: NINE NORTHROP FLYING WINGS PARKED 

rO LOSE IT, A MALF-CROWN (REV.) AND PENNY (OBV.) OF 1949. IN THE SPACE WHICH WOULD BE OCCUPIED BY FOUR EQUIVALENT AIRCRAFT OF CONVENTIONAL DESIGN. 

Following on the Royal Proclamation of June 23, 1948, the style of indiz This remarkable photograph of eleven U.S. Fiying Wings, nine of them parked in column on a single ramp, represents 

Imperator (ind. Imp.) is to be omitted from the British coinage. e King has the largest number of these aircraft ever concentrated in one place, and is the result of the U.S. Air Force decision 
seen specimens of the new coins, minting of which begins in the New Year. to convert all Flying Wings from piston to turbojet engines. It was taken at the Northrop Aircraft Company’s airfield. 











THE WORLD’S FIRST TURBOPROP AIR-LINER: BRITAIN’S 
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VICKERS “ VISCOUNT.” 
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THE WORLD'S FIRST AIRSCREW-TURBINE AIR-LINER COMING IN TO LAND: THE VICKERS VISCOUNT PHOTOGRAPHED DURING A RECENT FLIGHT. THE CLEARLY SEEN DOUBLE-SLOTTED 
LANDING-FLAPS AND DOUBLE-WHEELED, FORWARD-RETRACTING, TRICYCLE UNDERCARRIAGE ARE FACTORS MAKING FOR SAFE LANDING. 
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AN AIRCRAFT WHICH PROMISES A REVOLUTION IN THE COMFORT AND SAFETY OF AIR-TRAVEL IN THE NEAR FUTURE: 
DRAWING SHOWING THE LAYOUT AND FOUR ROLLS-ROYCE TURBOPROP ENGINES. 


Britain's new air-liner, the Vickers Viscount, in which Press correspondents were given trial 
flights shortly before Christmas, is not only the world's first airscrew-turbine air-liner, 
but it is the forerunner of the noiseless air travel of the future. The aircraft is 
powered with four turboprop engines, Rolls-Royce Darts of approximately 1200-h.p 
each; and this type of propulsion reduces noise and vibration to a truly remarkable 
degree. In this aircraft it is possible to talk in an undertone and still be audible, 
and in level flight there is so little vibration that a pencil stood on end on a table 


BRITAIN’S NEW VICKERS VISCOUNT, A DIAGRAMMATIC 
(Reproduced by Courtesy of “ The Aeroplane.” Copyright.) 

will not fall over. These instances give some indication of the increase of comfort 
that turboprop propulsion holds out. In addition, the safety factor is also extremely 
high. These engines burn kerosene, which is much less volatile than petrol, and in 
this aircraft the fuel is carried in crash-proof tanks in- the wings. All windows are 
emergency exits and the large landing-flaps and double-wheeled forward-retracting 
tricycle undercarriage all help towards safe landing. The Viscount can carry 32-43 
passengers with still-air range of up to 1550 nautical miles (about 1785 land miles) 





HE bleakest Christmas yet from the point 

of view of the traditional fare cannot fail 

to set our minds to-unpleasant reflections upon 
the question of food in general. It is over 
three-and-a-half years since the end of hostilities 
with Germany. In certain respects a restora- 
tion to normal has been witnessed in a measure 
perhaps as great as could have been expected. 
Many of the goods not to be obtained in time 
of war are now to be found in large numbers 
in the shops. There is no shortage, to take examples as 
they come first to mind, of razor blades, fountain-pens, 
kitchen utensils, vacuum cleaners, though in some cases 
their cost constitutes a heavy strain upon the lower incomes. 
Clothes and clothing materials are much more plentiful, 
above all in the secondary grades. Food supplies, however, 
continue to deteriorate, in quality as well as in quantity. 
The impression of housewives that matters are getting 
worse and worse cannot be incorrect. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: 
AND ITS FOOD. 


NATION 
By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


THE 


were reducing their pigs because we would not buy their 
bacon. Now the Ministry of Food laments a world shortage 
of bacon. 

While these things are so, advertisements on hoardings 
and in the newspapers demand increased production with 
undiminished insistence. Apart from the fact that after 
upwards of a decade of such appeals their tendency is to 
irritate rather than to inspire and that their wording is 
often both childish and perfunctory, it would seem to be 
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introduced them into a work of fiction would 
be declared guilty of gross exaggeration, A 
pig reared in one village must be killed in 
another and cured in a third. Its transport 
alive and dead costs a considerable sum in 
wages or hire and in petrol, probably drawn 
from the final reserve of every agricultural 
community, the supply for farm tractors. An 
army of officials, all using quantities of paper, 
coal, transport and other necessities, watches 
over its birth, death and conversion into ham, sausages and 
pork, very likely to get tricked in the end. 

Many people, maddened by the red tape, or too honest 
to go in for the chicanery which has become so common, 
throw up the whole business in disgust. Even substantial 
farmers hesitate to embark upon it, because they do not 
know whether they will be allowed an adequate return 
for their venture and can make money more easily in other 
ways. The private production of both eggs and bacon is 


they have to go more and more often to the 
shops, practically every day, in fact; that 
their larders become less well-stocked, so that 
they live from hand to mouth to a greater 
extent than ever before. Their struggle grows 
harder while their strength to sustain it grows 
less, While the remainder of Western Europe 
is on the upward grade, Britain, certainly 
industrial Britain, is on the downward. 

There are exceptions to this tendency 
which are both valuable and creditable. The 
heavily subsidised basic rations remain cheap, 
and only a small proportion of them go into 
the black market. Milk may be short for 
adults, but the poorest children get it. A 
party of children from a British and a Conti- 
nental orphanage respectively will provide 
evidence in favour of our system, since the 
former will appear relatively sturdy, whereas 
the latter will exhibit limbs like match-sticks. 
It is the adult who suffers worst here, and 
young people just reaching maturity. A large 
proportion of the middle-aged seem to go 
about like automatons. Science has dimin- 
ished the effect of mortal diseases, but the 
illnesses and lethargy aggravated or brought 
on by indifferent nourishment were never in 
modern times more prevalent. The distressing 
inferiority of England, especially in sports 
demanding great strength and stamina, is 
positive evidence of the same weakness. In 
this highly democratic age delicate palates 
and appetites are perhaps anachronisms, but 
the fact remains that there are many people, 
women in particular, who, however hungry 
they may be, can hardly face some of the foods 
which alone seem plentiful in restaurants 
and cafés, the repellent-looking sausage-meat 
and brawn of doubtful origin. If they could 
only, they say, get a few more meals of “ real 
food," they would be fairly content. 

It is often alleged that agitation for an 
improvement comes from the rich, who want 
to guzzle at the expense of others. In fact, 
the rich have not much to complain of, and 
their advantage over those with small or 
middle incomes is very extensive. They can 
buy poultry at home or in their restaurants. 
They can have their meals out as often as 
they choose if they live or work in cities; 
if they live in the country they have their 
own eggs and butter, two items of which it 
can almost be said that they mark the 
dividing-line between alimentary abundance 
and want. They have more friends than any 
other section of the population in the United 
States and the Dominions, who send them 
food parcels ; in fact, if they are celebrated 
as well as rich, their very names and repu- 
tations often bring them such gifts from 
strangers. They do not have to queue in the 
rain outside teashops for their luncheons, but 
can ring up for a table at a restaurant or 
walk straight into a club. I do not count 
myself well off by present standards, but I 
am conscious of being very much more fortu- 
nate in the matter of food than most of my 
fellow-citizens. It takes a lot of work, gener- 
ally seven days in the week, to provide these 
small privileges. 

The odium falls generally upon the 
Ministry of Food. This is, however, to a great 
extent an injustice. The Ministry is doubtless 
to blame for much red tape, excessive hoard- 
ing, delay in recognising when extension of 
freedom from control has become possible, 
lack of expert knowledge of markets, fixing 
of price standards which nobody in his senses 
expects to see observed, as in the case of 
the Norfolk turkeys this Christmas—in fact, 
all the faults and errors and weaknesses of a 
top-heavy bureaucracy. On the level of 
policy, however, it cannot fairly be attacked, 
because it is responsible for policy only to a 
very limited extent. Finance is what counts 
most of all, and in the matter of financial 
policy the Minister of Food is no more than 
a “ stooge,”’ a puppet controlled by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. It is from this side 
that comes prohibition to buy even in well- 
stocked markets and even when purchases 


in those markets would not have to be made in dollars. I 


They know that 





Percentage 
Commodity Group | Thousands Produced yon 

Flour from wheat and other cereal 

products ne ee 4428 12 88 
Fats (butter, lard, margarine) ... 905 7 93 
Sugar a ae 2184 18 82 
Meat (including bacon) ... ae 2707 45 55 
Fish (including wre — 

weight) ... 523 | 85 15 
Eggs and egg products ... oe 500 60 40 
Milk (liquid) ... ss 4579 | ~— 100 oe, 
Condensed milk ... 260 70 30 
Dried milk i in - 35 él 39 
ee ke | 185 ss | 76 
Potatoes ‘ot: 4 | 
Other vegetables | ms | 8 
Fruit (including tomatoes) 2406 | 26 74 


(a) Partly dependent on imported feedingstuffs. 











PRE-WAR FOOD CONSUMPTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM : A TABLE SHOWING THE ANNUAL 
AVERAGE AMOUNTS OF COMMODITIES AVAILABLE IN THE YEARS 1934-38. 








Total in | Percentage 
Commodity Group ——— | Produce | yen 

ee ers a oe 
Flour from wheat and other cereal | | 

an tne am a a PE 
Fats (butter, lard, margarine) 758 2 | 98 
Sugar* one ons an i | 1781 26 74 
Meat (including bacon) ... ie | 2113 38 62 
Fish (including — Laan | 

weight) ... 716 | 78 22 
Eggs and egg products ... vg: 353 64 36 
Milk (liquid) | i 8 1 + 
Condensed milk me °C te See ee 
Dried milk 78 | 36 64 
Cheese a a - 2 
Potatoes | 6623 98 
Other vegetables ... 2530 | 93 7 
Fruit (including tomatoes) __.... | 2372 | 4% | 54 


(a) Partly dependent on imported feedingstuffs. 


*Includes sugar for canning, condensed milk and brewing. 











POST-WAR FOOD CONSUMPTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM: A TABLE SHOWING THE 
PROVISICNAL ANNUAL AMOUNTS OF COMMODITIES AVAILABLE IN 1947. 


In the article on this page, Captain C Falls discusses the Nation and its food, and says that 
it is the adult who suffers worst in this country, and young people just reaching maturity, and 
that a large proportion of the middle-aged seem to go about like automatons. tables above 
show the annual of foodstuffs consumed by the lation before the war and in 1947. 
Post-war Britain eats less fats, ar, meat, eggs, milk, vegetables and 





16, 
was submitted by the Government the 
October 1, Yt that in 1962. there w 
| the somewhat 


hy A he I 
pre-war levels.” we hg yt - ET ies of the chief energy- 
notable increases in the 1947 levels of consumpt head of meat, eggs, oils and fats, and 
ion of food as a chould approach the pre-war volume. 
Upper table based on figures in “ How Britain Was Fed in sonal " Published by H.M. Stationery 
Office. (Crown Copyright R ) 


putting the cart before the horse to suppose that people 


so small that it does not make an adequate 
contribution to the nation’s needs. There is 
good reason to: believe that an increase in 
food for animals would not only have a 
wonderful effect in stimulating production of 
animal foods, but would also make astonish- 
ing savings in the man-power of officialdom, 
which is in the worst sense unproductive be- 
cause so largely frustrated. There are few 
country districts to-day where eggs cannot 
be bought on the quiet and “ off the ration" 
by the dozen, and people who were scrupulous 
in such matters in time of war are so no longer. 
At least an experiment in greater freedom is 
now called for, and I repeat that the sole 
responsibility has under present conditions 
become that of the State. Private enterprise 
can do no more than it is doing within legal 
channels, and it is tending more and more 
to go outside them. Red tape can strangle 
progress within those channels, but cannot 
confine it to them. 

If something is not done on the lines 
suggested, it is unlikely that the hopes of in- 
creased industrial production will be fulfilled. 
Human beings are beginning to resemble the 
worn-out engines running on coal of bad 
quality which have caused railway schedules 
to be scaled down all over the country and 
timekeeping, even within the easier schedules, 
to deteriorate. The older generation is wearied 
out and disillusioned. The younger grumbles 
less, because it hardly remembers better days, 
but it is not being properly equipped for the 
struggle of life, still less for the increased pro- 
duction demanded. All social standards con- 
tinue to fall. The thefts of food alone would 
feed a considerable city for a com- 
parable period. Horses in good condition, 
even unbroken colts, are being slaughtered 
for human food; the queues outside the 
horse butchers stretch along the streets ; 
and when we take a meal at a foreign 
restaurant we never know whether we are 
eating horse or beef. Birds always con- 
sidered inedible are bought in the hope of 
providing an occasional meal, though they 
are generally so disappointing to their 
purchasers that the cat turns out to be the 
chief beneficiary. The extra toil caused by 
shortages, the constant treks round shops, 


,become to some women as serious a matter 


as the shortages themselves. 

The Ministry of Food declares that any 
relaxation would bring about disastrous 
results. But it said the same thing about 
bread rationing at a time when a large pro- 
portion of bakers were taking no notice of it 
whatever, and when sheer mockery forced 
it to act, no evil effects followed. The truth 
is that when a man, or a body of men, is placed 
in close control of his fellow-mortals, he always 
finds a dozen reasons why this control should 
not be relaxed, and refuses to consider any 
reasons why it should be. To do Ministers 
justice, it is probable that nearly all the 
advice they get from their professional 
assistants is extremely pessimistic from this 
point of view. If generals were run by their 
staffs they would never win campaigns. If 
our rulers never take a bolder course than that 
mapped out for them by their staffs the 
prospect is black indeed. The recovery which 
we have been told is just round the- corner 
will be postponed until the Greek Kalends. 
The so-called “export drive” will not be 
increased ; in fact, there is a likelihood that 
it will presently diminish. 

I can say honestly that never before have 
I heard such bitter complaints on the subject 
of food. The most patient are growing 
exasperated and the most gallant are begin- 
ning to see a shadow of defeat. Those who 
take half-a-dozen or more meals, however 
bad, outside their homes, have no com- 
prehension of the struggle of those who, for 
One reason or another, cannot do so. I 
have heard some of the latter say that they 
can never count on more than three or 
four square meals a week, and that for the 
rest of the time, apart from fish, they live 

margarine. 


almost entirely upon bread, potatoes and 





hold no brief for the new Republic of Eire, but I cannot 
understand why we imagine that its farmers should sell 
us more food, more meat especially, than they do, when 
we refuse to pay as much as they can obtain from a number 
of other countries. And it is over ts o years since I learnt 
from Danish farmers—and wrote in these pages—that they 


will work harder if they are not sustained by better nourish- 
ment. Here, let us remember, the State has made itself 
all-powerful. If it decided to increase food supplies, either 
by import or by abolishing the restrictions on home produc- 
tion, it would have full power to do so. Some of these 
restrictions are so ludicrous that a satiric novelist who 


It is true that it is not these unfortunates who stand in 
the forefront of the battle for recovery ; they are humble 
camp-followers for the most part, though their aid is 
needed. But no one who has not special private 
resources to draw upon is getting what can be called 
a fair soldier’s ration in this battle. 
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AS THE BATTLES NORTH OF NANKING GREW FIERCER : GENERALISSIMO CHIANG KAI-SHEK’S PERSONAL TROOPS RENEW THEIR FAITH IN THE KUO-MIN-TANG REVOLUTION IN A CEREMONIAL 


VISIT TO THE TOMB OF SUN YAT-SEN, THE FATHER OF THE CHINESE REPUBLIC. THE PARADE IS HERE MARSHALLED ON THE LOWER TERRACE. 
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ADVANCING AT THE DOUBLE ON THE LAST STAGE OF THE STAIR LEADING TO SUN YAT-SEN’S MAUSOLEUM: CHIANG KAI-SHEK’S PERSONAL TROOPS, REPUTED CH4NA’S BEST TRAINED, 
EQUIPPED AND DISCIPLINED SOLDIERS, AT THE PURPLE MOUNTAIN TOMB, NEAR NANKING. 


IN CHINA’S CRISIS: CRACK NATIONALIST TROOPS RENEW THEIR FAITH AT THE TOMB OF THE REPUBLIC’S FOUNDER. 


The photographs on this page were taken by a British observer in the first week of 
December—at the date, that is, when, among the many conflicting reports of the 
fighting in China, it appeared that the large concentration of Nationalist troops 
between Suchow and Nanking were in imminent danger of annihilation by the 
Communists. The pictures show a parade of some S000 of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-Shek's personal troops paying a ceremonial visit to the mausoleum of Dr. Sun 
Yat-Sen on the Purple Mountain, near Nanking. These personal troops have been 


estimated to amount in all to some 200,000 men and have been described as the 
toughest proposition the Communists are likely to encounter. They were trained in 
Formosa by American advisers and they are well fed and regularly paid. They 
appear tough, in excellent condition and well equipped; arid on this particular 
parade, after marching to the lowest terrace, advanced at the double up the various 
flights of steps to the mausoleum at the top. The remains of Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, who 
died in 1925, were re-buried in this fine memorial tomb on June 1, 1929, 
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AN OBJECTIVE IN THE COMMUNIST DRIVE IN NORTH CHINA: 


(RIGHT.) PEKING, LOOK 
ING NORTH-NORTH-WEST 
AND SHOWING 


I. THE SOUTH ENTRANCE 
TO THE FORBIDDEN 
city. 

THE DRIVE LEADING 
TO THE FORBIDDEN 
city. 

THE CHINESE CENTRAL 
POST OFFICE 

- REGINE BUILDING, 
NOW PART OF CENTRAL 
POST OFFICE. 


N December 19 

it was reported 
that Peking was 
completely isolated 
by Communist forces 
and that General 
Fu Tso-yi's National- 
ist troops were pre- 
paring for a last-ditch 
stand. The noise and 
thunder of the ap- 
proaching battle 
startled the Pekinese, 
for nobody had even 
imagined that the 
war was at the very 
gates. The people 
became more anxious 
still after General Fu 
Tso-yi's repeated 
declarations that he 
was fighting for the 
city, which deter- 
mination was evi- 
denced by all kinds of 
warlike measures, of 
which the most 
striking was the con 
Struction of a new 
airfield inside the so- 
called Tartar or Inner 
City. A second new 
airfield was being 
constructed in the 
southern (Outer) city. 
The new airfield in 
the Tartar City was 
being extended round 
the glacis, north of 
the Legation quarter 
(see photographs at 
Continued right, centre 


Continued.) 

top right and bottom 
right). It was re- 
ported that the build- 
ing of this airfield had 
totally interrupted 
communications in 
that part of the city, 
as, in order to lengthen 
the site, it was being 
laid across two main 
roads running north 
and south. Buildings 
were being demo- 
lished, telegraph- 
poles removed and 
tramlines relaid. 
The photographs and 
map of Peking repro- 
duced on these pages 
will give our readers 
some idea of the lay- 
out of the most 
renowned of all the 
cities of China. 
Peking was the capi- 
tal of the Chinese 
Empire from 1267 to 
1368 and again from 
1421 to the fall of the 
Manchu Dynasty in 
1911, and of the 
Republic of China 
from 1911 to 1928. 
When the Nationalist 
Government removed 
the capital to Nan- 
king in 1928, Peking 
was officially re- ‘ 
named Peiping 


(RIGH 


(LEFT.) PEKING, LOOK 
ING SOUTH-WEST AND 
SHOWING : 

THE CHIEN MEN (FRONT 
GATE). 

I, THE OUTER GATE. 

2. THE INNER GATE. 
THIS IS THE CENTRAL AND 
MOST IMPORTANT OF ALL 
THE GATES OF THE TAR 
TAR CITY, LYING IN A 
DIRECT LINE WITH THE 
MAIN ENTRANCES AND 
CEREMONIAL HALLS OF 
THE FORBIDDEN CITY. 
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VA: | HISTORIC PEKING, FORMER CAPITAL OF A MIGHTY EMPIRE. 


(LEFT.) PEKING, LOOK 
ING NORTH-EAST, AND 
SHOWING 

. EAST END OF CENTRAL 
PARK. 

2. BARRACK-ROOMS OF 
PORMER BRITISH LEGA- 
TION. 

. BUILDINGS OF FORMER 
BRITISH LEGATION. 

. OFFICERS’ MESS IN 
FORMER BRITISH LEGA- 
TION. 

. HOTEL DE PEKIN. 

. ITALIAN WIRELESS 
MAST. 

. FORMER ITALIAN LEGA- 
TION. 

. FORMER JAPANESE 
LEGATION, 

. FORMER RUSSIAN 
LEGATION BUILDINGS. 


(BELOW.) A MAP OF 
PEKING TO-DAY. 


(Copyright of “The 
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meaning Northern @ 
Peace. All the @ 
Foreign Legations 
were moved to the 
new capital of Nan- 
king, but the build- 
ings in the Legation 
quarter were still 
retained by the 
various foreign 
countries and are 
to-day used by their 
Consular or other 
representatives. 
Peking is a walled 
and moated city, with 
an area of about 
twenty-five square 
miles, of a peculiar 
shape: a square im- 
posed upon a paral- 
lelogram. The Inner 
City, separated by a 
high wall from the 
Outer City, is 
divided into three 
parts, the innermost 
being the “* Forbidden 
City,” a nest of 
palaces and old 
buildings into which 
“ barbarians " at one 
time were seldom 
admitted. 


(RIGHT.) PEKING, LOOK- 
ING NORTH AND SHOWING: 
1. THE TIEN AN MEN 
(HEAVENLY PEACE 
GATE) AT THE SOUTH 
ENTRANCE TO THE 
FORBIDDEN CITY. 
CHINESE GOVERX- 
MENT BUILDINGS. 
POST OFFICE BUILD- 
INGS ADJOINING THE 
CENTRAL POST OFFICE. 
. BRITISH RECREATION 
GROUND (PART OF THE 
GLACIS). 
NORTH-WEST PART OF 
FORMER BRITISH LEGA- 
TION. 
PART OF THE GLACIS, 
USED FOR TRAINING 
PURPOSES AND 
BELONGING TO THE 
FORMER AMERICAN 
LEGATION. 











} _. about 
art printed, 

in English, 
abroad, continue 


to pour into this 
country. Some 





MR. H. F. EB. VISSER, THE AUTHOR OF THE may have been 
BOOK ON ASIATIC ART REVIEWED ON THIS) more exquisite, 
PAGE some may have 


Mr. Visser is the Curator of the Municipal 
Museums of Amsterdam and the Museum 
of Asiatic Art, Amsterdam. Originally a 
student of architecture, he became interested 
in Oriental Art in 1912, and has been 
closely associated with the Leeuwarden 
Museum and the Society of Friends of 
Asiatic Art. He has written and lectured 
widely on art, and is the author of works 
on Chinese Art and Van Gogh 


been cheaper, but 
few have been 
more ponderous 
than this sesqui- 
pedalian tome 
which Mynheer 
Visser has pro- 
duced about the 
Asiatic art 
treasures housed in private collections in the Low 
Countries. It consists almost entirely of plates, and 
once more, as I try to sustain it with two hands, 
I> sigh for a lectern. “Lie heavy on him, earth, 
for he Laid many heavy loads on thee” was 
written of Vanbrugh; the architect, whose edifices 
at Blenheim and Castle Howard by no means vied 
in levity with ‘‘ The Relapse ’’ and his other plays. 
The epigram frequently comes back to. my mind 
nowadays when these uncomfortable books reach 
me: surely it would be better, if so many pounds 
and ounces of printed paper are deemed essential 
to a theme, to publish in two volumes rather 
than in one 

M. Visser's book is at once exclusive and—inclusive. 
It is exclusive in so far as it does not, in spite of its 
title, cover the whole of Asiatic art. ‘‘ Asia is one ”’ 
is a known phrase, but not for M. Visser's purposes. 
He says : ‘“‘ Among the smaller countries of the Western 
World, Holland, Belgium and Sweden rank foremost 
in the collecting of Asiatic art, by which here is under- 
stood Indian and Far Eastern art in the widest sense. 
Near Eastern art has not been included, although this 
would seem to be justified geographically, since it 
owes allegiance to quite different #sthetic, religious 
and iconographic values."’ I am not so sure that so 
clean-cut a division can be defended. Islam has been 
an influence in the East as well as Buddhism and 
Brahminism. M. Visser includes Indian art, but any- 
body who visited the Indian exhibition at Burlington 
House a year ago must have not only been aware of 
the great influence that Persian art exercised in India, 
but must have felt something in common 
between the exhibits which sprang from 
the various parts of India : elements, perhaps, 
of the hieratic and the mystic which are 
much less prominent in typical European art. 
The truth is, I suppose, that the farther, rather 
than the nearer, East is fully represented in 
the collections which M. Visser has scoured 
for his reproductions. The Dutch swarmed 
early in the East Indies and the China 
seas ; they had no such close contact with 
Ispahan and Bagdad. 

The book, on the other hand, is unusually 
inclusive in that it embraces all sorts of 
craftsmanship, It is not a book about 
ceramics or painting or bronzes: it records 
a great miscellaneity of objects. “ The 
hundreds of reproductions,”’ runs the quite 
true statement, ‘‘ many in full colour, are 
a triumph of engraving and printing, pre- 
senting each work in its rich detail, allowing 
the reader an opportunity for the fullest 
study. In all, more than 450 works of art 
are illustrated, grouped under the following 
classifications: Chinese bronze 
Miscellaneous objects in bone, ivory, bronze, 
silver, gold ; Chinese bronze mirrors ; Chinese 
jade and glass; Chinese and , Korean plastic art ; 
Chinese lacquers; Chinese rock crystal; Chinese 
painting ; Chinese ceramics ; Korean ceramics ; pottery 
from Sawankhalok ; Plastic art of Tibet and Nepal ; 
Tibetan painting ; Korean painting ; Japanese painting; 
Japanese ceramics; Japanese N6é-masks; Japanese 
lacquers ; Plastic art of India.”’ 

The reader may have been dizzied by this rapid 
recital of all sorts of classes of objects. I have been 
similarly dizzied by the contemplation of the pictures 
of them. They are certainly all Asiatic, but the fact 
that has brought them together here in all their 
variety, without relation to their contexts in other 


vessels ; 


* “ Asiatic Art in Private Collections of Holland and Belgium.” 
By H. F. E. Visser, Curator Museum of Asiatic Art and Municipal 
Museums, Amsterdam “ De Spieghel” 
Publishing Co., Amsterdam Trench, 
Trubner and Co.; price £7 10s.) 


214 Plates, some in Colour 


(London Agents: Kegan Paul, 





A HEAD-REST IN THE FORM OF A PIG: 
with traces of brown and green glaze. 


Reproductions from the book 
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MASTER WORKS OF THE FAR EAST. La 


“ ASIATIC ART IN PRIVATE COLLECTIONS OF HOLLAND AND BELGIUM”: By H. F.E. VISSER.* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


countries, is that they all happen to be in collections 
in Holland and Belgium. One feels after going through 
the book as though one had been whirled through 
a rapid conducted tour of the British and South 
Kensington Museums without time to dwell upon 
any particular section 


There isn’t a great deal of text. There is an intro- 


duction running to seventeen pages, in which M. Visser 
pays tribute to great collectors like the Stoclets in 
Belgium and, rather surprisingly, tells us that the 
Netherlands do not really owe their richness in Asiatic 
** Nothing,” 


works to their old contact with the East. 


A UNIQUE AND EXQUISITE CARVING IN IVORY FROM CENTRAL 
ASIA: REPRESENTING A YAK. 
This delightful carving, which is about 7 ins. high, comes from Central 
Asia, or perhaps China. Its date is uncertain, but it is hardly probable 
that it is later than the Sung period. It is now in the Stoclet collection 
at Brussels. 





he says, ‘‘is further from the truth. It is true that 
blue and white porcelain—but certainly not always of 
the highest class—was imported into Holland in early 
times, whilst ‘Chine de Commande” arrived also in 
large quantities. But that is about all. Nothing of 
the great art of Asia came to Holland before the first 
years of the twentieth century, with the sole excep- 
tion of the magnificent East-Javanese sculptures in 
stone from Singasari, now in the State Museum of 
Ethnology in Leyden, and of some other ‘ Hindu ’ art 
from Java. The early settlement of the Dutch on 
Deshima has yielded but few Japanese works of art 
worth mentioning; chief among these being some 
lacquer. 

“Nearly everything the 
this book, as far as the collections of Holland 
are concerned, is the result of acquisitions made 
by Dutch collectors in the course of about forty 
years.” 


reader will find in 


IN CHINESE POTTERY OF THE T'ANG PERIOD. 
This interesting object, from the collection of M. A. Schoenlicht, is of white earthenware 


It is about 11} ims. long, and it is said that the 
slot in the back was to receive coins paid for its use as a head-rest. 


“ Asiatic Art"; by Courtesy of the Publishers. 


In other words, this is no thorough treatise about 
Asiatic art, but an anthology of examples, of all kinds 
and periods, which happen to have found their way 
through the keenness of individuals of taste, into Dutch 
and Belgian houses. There are certainly some mag- 
nificent things, especially amongst the Chinese paint- 
ings: it is a pity that they could not all have been 
reproduced in colour. But why should we pay special 
attention to them because, for the nonce, they are in 
one particular part of Europe? ‘‘ Even,” says the 
author, at the end of his informative, but not very 
diverting, preface, ‘‘if some conspicuous gaps have 
been emphasised, the reader, no doubt, will be under 
the impression that much has been achieved. Looking 
through the many illustrations of this book, he 
will gladly admit, I hope, that the Asiatic art 
treasures in our two countries compare well with 
what has been brought together in the larger 
countries of our continent. Indeed, besides England 
and France— what has become of Germany's 
treasures we do not know exactly—Sweden, Belgium 
and Holland rank first among those smaller 
countries of Europe in which appreciation of Asia's 
art has been and still is a factor of the greatest 
artistic importance.” 

The author is quite entitled to be proud of his 
countrymen’s zeal as collectors ; we are of ours. But 
collectors collect ; they do not make; and, so far as 
things Asiatic are concerned, they collect only the 
products of bygone centuries. Europe at least has 
just managed to keep her artistic head above the flood 
of the Industrial Revolution ; but as we contemplate 
such masterpieces of art and craftsmanship as are 
illustrated in this volume, we cannot help reflecting 
not merely on what has happened to Asia but on what 
we have done to Asia. Instead of the magnificent 
old porcelain of China, the Chinese began making— 
as it were returning the compliment to Birmingham— 
shoddy and elaborately decorated stuff for the Western 
market. There are in this volume perfect Japanese 
paintings : there is a delightful self-caricature which 
Hokusai appended to a letter to his publisher when 
he was eighty-three; what have modern Japanese 
prints been like or, for that matter, modern Japanese 
buildings or modern Japanese clothes? India for 
millenniums, under a variety of rulers, produced great 
works ; when we think of modern Indian art we think 
of brass trays from Benares. Europe, which has 
dominated the East for so long, might have given 
thought to encouraging living art as well as to collect- 
ing the works of the dead. Those things 
are a reproach to us all: but in truth 
it may be that the arts everywhere have 
weakened because of the decay of religious 
faith, not in one religion, but in all the 
higher religions. 

M. Visser supplies a bibliography which 
might have been fuller: I do not, for 
example, notice the name of Laurence 
Binyon in it. His glossary of “ Sanskrit, 
Chinese, Japanese and other difficult terms 
used in the text” will be useful: some- 
times authors on these themes assume 
that their readers have more knowledge, 
or call it better memories, than they 
have. It is as well to have at hand such 
definitions as: ‘‘ Bhimisparga-mudra: the 
earth-touching gesture. The right arm is 
pendent over the right knee, the right 
hand has the palm turned inward and 
the fingers outstretched with the third 
finger touching the lotus throne. The 
left hand lies in the lap, palm upward. 
This gesture was used by the Buddha 
to invoke the Earth-Goddess as witness 
of his having resisted the temptation of 
Mara, God of Evil”; or even “ Ting: 
rectangular or bowl-shaped vessel with upright 
handles and three or four legs. Used for food 
offerings.”’ 

I notice that what we usually spell ‘‘ Cambodia ” 
is, in this book, spelt ‘‘Cambodga.” Is there 
to be no end to this? Pekin has turned into 
Peking and then into Peiping in my lifetime ; Con- 
stantinople into Istanbul; Roumania into Rumania ; 
Corea into Korea; at any moment we may be 
asked to abandon our spellings of Munich and 
Leghorn; and as the Servians turned themselves 
into Serbians (they were careful not, simultaneously, 
to proclaim themselves “ Slabs ’’), the rising republi- 
cans of Java may begin spelling their country 
Jaba. Can't we get standard English spellings 
and stick to them ? 

Novels are reviewed by K. John on page 24, and 
other books by W. R. Calvert on page 28 of this issue. 
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NEWS FROM ABROAD: A PICTORIAL REVIEW OF EVENTS BEYOND OUR SHORES. 





AIRMEN RESCUED BY GLIDER IN ALASKA A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FROM A C-54 AIRCRAFT ; 
SHOWING THE GLIDER ON TOW; AND, BELOW, THE WRECKED C-47 AIRCRAFT. 


Recently a C-47 transport aircraft had to make an emergency landing on the trozen Stewart River near 

Fairbanks, Alaska. The six occupants were rescued on*December 14 with a glider, towed to the scene by 

a U.S.A.F. C-54, which was released and then picked up by the same aircraft with the stranded airmen 

aboard. The pick-up of the glider was unusually difficult owing to the terrain, and four attempts were 
made before it was accomplished. 


~ 





_ TO SPEED THE AIR-LIFT DISTRIBUTION IN BERLIN: 
CANAL, 300 YARDS LONG, AND 
Despite Russian attempts to disrupt Berlin, the strong position of the Western Powers has continued to 
grow. On the same day, mber 16, that the French authorities demolished the short-wave transmitters 
(used by the Russians) in their sector, Major-General Herbert, the British Commandant, opened a new 
bridge over the Havel Canal in Berlin which will do much to speed the distribution of supplies arriving 
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SIX UNEMPLOYED DISABLED 
THE PATH OF A POLICE JEEP. 


SIT-DOWN TACTICS IN A ROME DEMONSTRATION 

ITALIAN EX-SERVICEMEN SITTING IN 
in the early stages of the trial of strength between the Italian Government and the Communist-led 
trade unions which led to the December 20 Civil Service strike in Italy, one of the features was a 
demonstration by unemployed disabled ex-Servicemen who were appealing for higher pensions 
There were some clashes with the police and in our picture we show an attempt in the Via Nationale 
n Rome of a number of the demonstrators to hold up police cars by sitting down in their path 


THE NEW FREY BRIDGE OVER THE HAVEL 
BUILT IN FOUR MONTHS BY DAY-AND-NIGHT GERMAN LABOUR. 


LONDON NEWS 


AIRMEN RESCUED BY A_ U.S.N. AIRCRAFT-CARRIER IN MID-PACIFIC SURVIVORS OF 


A C-54 AIRCRAFT CROWDED IN LIFE-RAFTS, WITH THE RESCUE SHIP IN BACKGROUND 
On December 6 the U.S. aircraft-carrier Rendova rescued thirty-three survivors of a U.S. C-54 
aircraft which had been forced down in mid-Pacific on December 5 while on g flight from 
Okinawa. Four of the occupants of the aircraft were killed and some of the survivors were in 
poor condition when picked up after forty hours of exposure, with only scanty supplies of food 
and water. They were sighted by a patrol aircraft just as the search was being abandoned 


A MILESTONE IN THE AIR SUPPLY OF BERLIN: AIR AND GROUND COMMANDERS 
OF WUNSDORF AIR BASE HELP TO UNLOAD THE 100,000TH TON OF FREIGHT 
FROM WUNSDORF AND ARE GREETED AT GATOW BY FRAU SCHROEDER 
| by the air lift at Gatow airport. The following morning Group Captain Whitley and Lieut.-Colonel 


Myddelton, the Air and Ground Commanders of the Wunsdorf air-base in the British sector, helped t 
unload at Gatow the 100,000th ton of freight flown into Berlin from Wunsdorf and were greeted by 


| Frau Schroeder, the Deputy Burgomaster of Berlin. 





LONDON 


THE AITTYRAWK RETURNS TO THE UNITED STATES FROM THE SCIENCE MUSEUM, 
A VIEW OF THE HANDING-OVER CEREMONY IN THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE 
rothers’ aircraft, the Kittyhawk 


On December 17, the forty-fifth anniversary of its first flight, the Wright b 

which has been on exhibition in the Science Museum, London, for many years, was formally handed over t 

the Smithsonian Institute by a nephew of the pioneer airmen, Mr. Milton Wright. The aircraft was received 

by Chief Justice Vinson, Chancellor of the Institute, where the machine will te displayed in future. A replica 
of this famous aircraft has been installed at the Science Museum. 
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“NAVIGATION THROUGH THE AGES”: ANCIENT AND  } 3 
HISTORIC MARITIME INSTRUMENTS NOW EXHIBITED. 


HESE fascinating } 
navigational instru- 
ments of three centuries 
(all lent for the occasion 
by the National Maritime 
Museum) are among the 
many exhibits to be seen 
at the exhibition held by 
the Institute of Naviga- 








ee 





Geographical Society, 
and opened by H.R.H. 
the Duke of Edinburgh 
on December 18 at the 
R.G.S. headquarters in K 
Kensington Gore. The 
exhibition is to remain 
open until January 31 
(Sundays, Christmas Day 
and Boxing Day ex- 
cepted). It is described 
as the first to be held to 
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with the Royal 


















the development 
(Continued below. 



















MADE FOR DRAKES FIRST EXPEDITION TO THE WEST 
INDIES: DRAKE’S DIAL (INCORRECTLY CALLED AN ASTRO- 
, LABE), OF GILT BRASS, DECORATED, CONTAINING SEVEN 
\ CALCULATION TABLES-——-BY HUMPHREY COLE, 1569. 
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A NAVIGATIONAL DISCOVERY OF THE SEVENTEENTH | 
CENTURY : GUNTER’S QUADRANT, MADE BY JOHN PRUJEAN, 
©. 1670, TO FIND THE SUN’S RIGHT ASCENSION, DECLINA- 

TION, MERIDIAN ALTITUDE AND AZIMUTH. \ 




















A ROYAL NAVIGATIONAL INSTRUMENT: THE SPECIAL 


} CONSTRUCTED IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE COPER- 
NICAN THEORY, WITH THE EARTH AS THE CENTRE 
OF THE UNIVERSE, A BRASS ARMILLARY SPHERE, 
ast MADE BY ANTONIUS COSTA MIRANDULANUS, 1676, , res . 
a WITH A COMPASS IN THE BASE. ! ONCE PART OF THE EQUIPMENT OF EVERY ROYAL 1 




















SEXTANT, WITH FLEUR DE LYS IN SILVER, MADE BY 
JANET TAYLOR FOR KING EDWARD VII. WHEN HE WAS 
PRINCE OF WALES. 
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Aen snes con eves suvuvnnvessavuranevennenvennenen sens orey re essen ye 
OF A TYPE IN GENERAL USE FROM THE TIME OF : 

\ COLUMBUS TO THE MID-EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: A COM- . USED IN AIR NAVIGATION: 

\ PASS CARD WITH WOODEN BOWL (NOT VISIBLE IN THE \ QUADRANT MADE BY 

\ PICTURE), BY WILLIAM FARMER, C. 1750. \ 

" " ane oa nne nee aa rr ou 

Continued.) 


of navigation from the earliest times to the present day; and, although it covers 
the contribution to navigation of many nations, it shows especially how Britain 
through the centuries has come to take a leading réle in this field. The period 
covered by our illustrations is mainly that from Drake's day to the mid-nineteenth 
century; but there are many other exhibits which cover the latest aids to accurate 
navigation, including radio and radar, and a special section is devoted to the modern 
arts and sciences of navigation in the air. Some of the examples we show here are 
of considerable personal as well as scientific historical interest. Drake's Dial was 





THE FORERUNNER OF THE BUBBLE SEXTANTS NOW 


BENJAMIN COLE, ¢. 1760—AN 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY DISCOVERY. 


NAVY FLAG OFFICER: A DANISH CROWN COMPASS OF 
©. 1790, MADE BY BORGER, OF COPENHAGEN. THE 
CROWN FORMED THE SUSPENSION UNIT. 
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USED AND PRAISED BY CAPTAIN COOK ON HIS ‘SECOND 
A HADLEY'’S BUBBLE ; WOYAGE: LARCUM KENDALL’S WATCH, MADE IN 1769 | 
AND STILL ACCURATE WHEN RESTARTED, WITHOUT } 

ADJUSTMENT, IN 1922. 


made for him in 1569, and presented to him the year before his expedition to the 
West Indies, and its seven dials serve to find the time of high water, the compass 
bearing of the moon when ‘the “sea is full” at a number of ports, the latitudes of 
various places, and various saints’ days and movable feasts. Larcum Kendall's 
watch was a copy made in 1769 of Harrison's No. 4 chronometer, and was used by 
Captain Cook on the second of his great voyages. It still goes with the accuracy 
which caused Cook to write in his diary: ‘our error in longitude can never be so 
great so long as we have so good a guide as Mr. Kendall's watch.” 
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HOW THE FUNNEL SMOKE OF THE SPACIOUS LINER “CARONIA” IS WASHED. 


Drawn By ovr Spectat Artist G. H. Davis, wira THe Co-operation of Cunarp Warre Star Ltp 


>t 
TRIPOD MAST? 


THE WHOLE VENTILATING 
SYSTEM |S CONCENTRATED 
ROVNO THE BASE OF THE 
FUNNEL, THUS ELIMINATING 
THE ORDINARY TyPE 
VENTILATORS 


ENSURING CLEANLINESS, SPACE AND SAFETY: NOTABLE FEATURES OF THE NEW CUNARD WHITE STAR LINER. 


Three new features of the Cunard White Star liner Caronia, due to sail on her maiden effect on steel, a pad plate is placed round the discharge pipe, and this, when 
voyage to New York on January 4, are illustrated on this page—the washing of the damaged by corrosion, can easily be replaced In addition to the glass-enclosed 
funnel smoke, the spaciousness of the decks and the new large motor-launches to promenade deck, the Caronia has a great space abaft the bridge, 70 ft. in width, for 
serve as lifeboats and to land passengers. Any possibility of annoyance from dirty sports, and again further aft is another games deck. The six single-screw launches, 
smoke is eliminated by the system of washing the products of combustion. Part of which are carried in addition to the eight lifeboats, have a capacity of 60 persons 
the residue of the washed smoke is diluted sulphuric acid. This is taken down They will be used for landing passengers when the ship is at anchor off cruising 
pipes to below the water-line and discharged into the sea, but as it has a corrosive ports; and as lifeboats. They are driven by 130-h.p. Diesel engines at 9 knots 


. 
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lTHE 


THE LARGEST LINER BUILT IN THE 


SINCE 


Artist, G. H. 


WORLD 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL Davis. wi 








A MARVEL 


34,000-ton Cunard White Star 
world since the war, is due to start.on her 
January 4. She was launched on October 30, 
the Clydebank shipyard of Messrs. John Brown ; 
on board during her recent voyage from Gourock to Southampton. On this 
successful trial she covered the 557 miles at an average speed of 15°65 knots 
The appearance of the Carvonia is arresting, and indeed she is accurately described 


liner, largest to be built in the 
maiden voyage to New York on 
1947, by Princess Elizabeth at 
and the Duke of Edinburgh was 


The Caronia, 


as ‘“‘a marvel of grace and speed."" The bold, clean lines of the hull at once 
take the eye. From the peak of a curved, well-raked stem, the main deck 
sweeps back to a terraced bridge structure without even the detraction to the 
vision of a mast. This has become a tripod structure, merging the functions of 
both fore and main masts, set abaft the bridge, with none of the tracery 
of supporting rig ging to encroach on deck space. No external cowl ventilators or 
isolated deck-houses mar the symmetry of the upper decks, with their broad 
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OF GRACE AND SPEED: THE NEW 4006-TON CUNARD WHITE STAR LINER, LAUNCHED ON O 
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WAR: A DIAGRAMMATIC VIEW OF THE SPLENDID “CARONIA.” 


VIS, WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF CUNARD Wuite Star Lrp. 























MAIDEN VOYAGE TO NEW YORK ON JANUARY 4. 


in two compartments were needed to drive the two sets of quadruple-expansion 

To-day, in a ship 
there are but six boilers in one compartment, oil-fired and 
water-tubes. Whilst on North Atlantic 
many 


ON OCTOBER 30, 1947, AND DUE TO LEAVE ON HER 


The amenities to be enjoyed by passengers are 
engines of the first Caronia (launched on July 13, 1904) 


terraces descending to the stern 
remarkable, and in addition to the terrace above the lido there 
space round the open-air swimming-pool, all the public rooms are air-conditioned, 

and special features include one of the largest laundries ever to be installed fitted with a labyrinth of nearly 15,000 
in a ship, and a cinema theatre seating 300, every one of whom can, on account service, the Caronia, who is the inheritor of the accumulated skill of the 
of the rake of the deck, enjoy an unobstructed view of the screen. The lifeboats industries that played a part in her building, will provide two classes of passenger 
are all carried in gravity davits and are power-driven. Thirteen coal-fired boilers accommodation—First Class and Cabin 


is much deck 
half as big again, 
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IN SEARCH OF THE 


“EXTINCT” TAKAHE. 
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or seen. That piece of 
country was the least 
explored of the whole 
Fiordland National 


THE STORY OF ITS REDISCOVERY AND CAPTURE. Park. I heard stories 


By DR. G. B. ORBELL, Leader of the Expedition. 


GLAMOUR of romance has been shed round the 
Notornis hochstetteri on account of its strange and 
isolated position. The Notornis is a primitive type of large 
moor or swamp hen, which has been found only in New 
Zealand. When fossil remains of the genus were first brought 
to light, naturalists thought that all the representatives in 
this country had passed away with the extinct moa, eagle 
and swan. Two years afterwards a live specimen was found 
and it was then known that the name Notornis 
could be added to the list of notable living birds 
of New Zealand. The circumstances surrounding 
its discovery, its great rarity, and the solitary life 
it leads in the fastnesses of the West Coast 
Sounds, add to the interest this bird excites. 
The first bird was discovered in 1849, at Duck 
Cove, Resolution Island, by some sealers. Their 
dog pursued and caught the bird alive. It ran 
with great speed and when captured uttered loud 
screams and fought and struggled violently ; it 
was kept alive three or four days on board the 
schooner and then killed and the body roasted. 
The crew declared it delicious. 

The second specimen of Takahe (as it was 
called by the Maori) was caught in 1851 by a Maori 
on Secretary Island. This, together with the earlier 
specimen, can be seen in the British Museum. 

Nearly thirty years elapsed and in December 
1879 a third example was found north of the 
Mararoa River. A rabbiter presented the dead 
bird to the Station Manager who, suspecting it 
to be a Notornis, carefully preserved both the 
skin and the bones. This specimen was afterwards 
purchased in London by the Dresden Museum. 

Again a long period, nearly twenty years, 
elapsed without the Takahe being seen. On the 
evening of August 7, 1898, a Mr. Ross was walking 
along the shore of the Middle Fiord, Lake Te Anau, 
when he heard the peculiar double call of a bird. 
His dog suddenly darted into the bush and later 
emerged with a bird in its mouth. Recognising the 
bird as a Notornis, Ross and his brother rowed 
with it to the south end of the lake, a distance 
of 25 miles, and despatched it to Invercargill. 
The whole specimen—skin, bones and internal 
organs—was preserved and later mounted in the 
Otago Museum. 

My own interest in Notornis began some thirty 
years ago. I was looking through some old photo- 
graphs belonging to my mother—a keen amateur 
photographer—when I came upon a print of a bird 
in a glass case. My mother explained that it was 
a picture of a Notornis specimen in the Otago 
Museum, and that only four of the species had been 
found and it was now supposed to be extinct. That 
word ‘ supposed "’ stimulated my boyish sense 
of adventure. I read all I could find about 
Notornis, and as I grew older the call of the 
outdoors became very strong. 

Deer-stalking and pig-hunting expeditions 
were frequent. They led me to Beaumont, in the 
Blue Mountains of Otago, where I met Mr. Norman 
Murrell, the State Forest Warden. Mr. Murrell 
was born and brought up at Lake Manapouri, 
on the fringe of the Notornis area. He related 
stories of calls heard in the bush and of blurred 
tracks on sandy beaches. 

In 1929, while on an expedition after Wapiti 
(elk) up the north arm of Lake Te Anau, I kept 
an eagle-eye out for all bird-tracks, but only 
found those of weka or kiwi. On this trip I 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Charles Evans, 
then ranger to the Southland Acclimatisation SOUTH 
Society. He told a tale of tracks he had seen on 
a beach in Dusky Sound ; of a whole boat's crew 
dashing here and there on the beach trying to 
catch a bird the size of a goose—a bird with 
blue-green feathers and with the speed of a 
racehorse. 

From hearsay, and from stories told round 
camp-fires, while stags roared challenges across high valleys, 
I picked up little bits of information. 

In 1935 I came to live and practise in Southland— 
Te Anau was a near hunting-ground. Mr. Ward Beer, 
another Acclimatisation Society ranger, told of a large 
blue bird seen on the shores of Lake Ada. 

From a patient, Mrs. Mackenzie, who once lived at 
Martin’s Bay, came the story of a large blue bird seen on 
the beach at Martin's Bay. These and other stories added 
circumstantial evidence of the existence of Notornis. 

In 1945 I erected a summer residence at Lake Te Anau. 
Maps have always interested me and the map of fiordland was 
now of particular interest. On wet days and long evenings 
I would study it hanging on the wall of this residence. 

Notornis ? Notornis? The question was always there 
but rarely spoken of, and then only jokingly or as a bait 
thrown to catch some story. One man who knew Fiordland 
very well volunteered the information that in one certain 
area which he would not name he always carried a hard- 
nosed bullet in his rifle. That bullet might be worth 
{£400 or £500, he said. It was just another link in my chain. 

Studying the map and thinking of the birds gradually 
crystallised a certain fact in my mind. 

The stories were similar in one respect : all the birds 
were seen or caught on beaches below bush-line. As far as 
could be ascertained from books and from my other reports, 
all these birds were seen or taken in wintertime, and in 
years of very heavy snowfall. 

By plotting all references to the bird on the map it 
became apparent that there was a vast area of Fiordland 
surrounded by reported instances of Notornis being found 





THE AREA (ENCLOSED BY A DOTTED LINE) 
OF THE TAKAHE MAY YET BE FOUND: A MAP OF THE WEST COAST SOUNDS OF saw 
ISLAND, NEW ZEALAND, SHOWING THE PLACES WHERE ALL PREVIOUS 


ie numbers on this in indicate ~ localities where all 


of a large lake seen 
from the air. Maori 
history suggested its 
existence and also its whereabouts. 

Deer might be there, and as President of the New 
Zealand Deerstalkers’ Association I had an interest in 
them too, but Notornis was the main reason for my entering 
this unexplored mountainous area on April 11, 1948. 

The party consisted of Messrs. R. Watson, N. McCrostie 
and myself. It was very tough going and took over four 
hours’ climbing to get to the open tops. We climbed a 
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ridge and suddenly found ourselves on the edge of a terrific 
precipice. Far below us a large lake glistened in the sun, 
and a valley extended three miles beyond it. This valley 
was covered with snow-grass, which grows to a height of 
4 ft. in thick, closely-set clumps. Through the glasses I 
located a young stag almost directly below us, but the 
cliffs were so high that he could only just be seen with 
the naked eye. 

We scrambled round great overhanging bluffs and rocks, 
and eventually managed to find a route to slide and scramble 
down to the valley floor, where the billy was boiled and 
we separated to stalk roaring stags. I shot a poor fourteen- 
pointer and sat down to wait for my two friends. 

I was almost half-way up the valley above the lake, 
dozing in the snow-grass, when I heard a bird-call which 
I did not recognise. Two long, deep notes repeated twice. 

I was very tired and I sat and wondered about 
them. It was mid-afternoon, and I was in no 








KNOWN SPECIMENS OF THE BIRD HAVE BEEN CAPTURED. 
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SHOWING RESOLUTION ISLAND AND SECRETARY ISLAND, 
WHERE SPECIMENS OF THE TAKAHE (NOTORNIS HOCHSTETTER!) 
WERE CAPTURED IN 1849 AND 1851 : A MAP OF SOUTH ISLAND, 
NEW ZEALAND, WHERE THE RARE, FLIGHTLESS BIRD WAS 
FOUND IN THE FASTNESSES OF THE WEST COAST SOUNDS. 


IN WHICH FURTHER SPECIMENS 


known specimens of Notornis hochstetteri 
aan, ae Se Sas Se ee men was captured in 


frame of mind to investigate noises while run- 

ning the risk of being benighted in the bush. 

Rather than attempt the awful climb out of the 

valley we decided to push on and try to get 

out by way of the gorge below the lake. Ona 
- beach at the lower end of the lake we found 
fresh bird tracks large enough to make quite 
certain that they were the tracks of my dreams. 

The sun was already sinking behind the mountains. 

We had to hurry to get down through 2000 ft. 

of bush before dark, so I measured the tracks as 

carefully as possible by scratching marks on the 
stem of my pipe, which is practically always in 
my mouth and, therefore, less likely to be lost. 

On arrival in Invercargill the measurements 
were quickly placed on paper and sent to the 
Professor of Biology, Otago University. At the 
same time I compared a duplicate set with all 
books available. They matched Buller’s measure- 
ments fairly closely and it seemed that they 
could only be those of a Notornis. 

In spite of this, the Professor wrote back 
that the tracks were too big for a Notornis and 
were probably those of a White Heron. Another 
ornithologist of the Dominion Museum was the 
next to see the diagram. He could not 
reconcile it with any known bird tracks. 

When all this news came back, my two friends 
Rex and Neil were very despondent, because 
they were all keyed up for a discovery. The 
news, however, did not worry me, for I realised 
that, to a man experienced in reading nature 
signs, a line of fresh tracks on a beach was of 
far more value.than a diagram was to the 
authorities on the subject. The knowledge that 
the Otago specimen with which my tracks had 
been compared was a young female, gave rise 
to the suspicion that I had seen the tracks of an 
adult male, and so it was proved. 

On November 20 we once more made the 
arduous climb back to the valley and on this 
occasion we were accompanied by Miss J. L. 
Telfer. The only equipment was cameras and 
50 yards of fishing net, which, I reasoned, was 
the best way of attaining our object. 

The trek was long and tedious, up terraced 
slopes, through dense beach forests, twined with 
lawyer ; the undergrowth was a tangled mass of 
roots, ferns and rotting trees mainly obscured 
by moss—these conditions on numerous 
occasions checked our progress. 

After three-and-a-half hours’ climbing in 
the bush, we finally emerged on to a clearing 
covered with snow-grass and boxwood, and 
further on, snow-grass only. As this flat was 
being crossed, it was noticed that the snow- 
grass had’ been pulled out at intervals in the 
same Smamhér as a swamp hen pulls reeds. 
These places also showed many droppings sug- 
gestive of a large bird. A few minutes later I 

first Notdrnis. My first reaction was 
surprise at the small size of the bird. There- 
after our plan of action moved steadily to 
its successful conclusion. 

By careful stalking through the tall snow- 
grass I was able to take a full reel of colour 
movie-film through the telephoto lens. Then 
the arrival of a second bird on the scene 
supplied the interest for another half-reel from a 
distance of 20 yards. When I stood up the birds were 
not more perturbed than hens, and only moved a few feet 
into the snow-grass, where the net was quietly circled 
round them. They walked into it of their own accord. 
Handling them gently, with due regard to their dangerous 
beaks, we took them to the beach, where they were securely 
tethered by one leg to be photographed, and then released 
to return as quickly as possible to the nest, which all the 
signs indicated was near by, but which I decided must be 
left for another year rather than keep the hen too long 
from the eggs, or run the risk of driving her away from the 
nest completely. 

A third bird was chased half-heartedly towards the bush, 
where in full view he fed and squawked for nearly an hour. 

Of the two birds, one was smaller and appeared to be 
the female. The colouring of this bird was slightly more 
drab, her ear coverts were worn bare, and her tail feathers 
were frayed, which indicated that she had been sitting 
on a nest. The beak of the Notornis is very powerful— 
this can be vouched for by one member of the party, 
who received a nasty bite. They were about the same 
size as a large table fowl and the feathers were of a 
beautiful silky texture. 

The colouring was truly glorious—crayfish red beak, 
legs and feet ; navy-blue head and breast, turquoise over 
the back, lower teal-blue, and finally tail-feathers in olive 
green. Although they are flightless birds, the male we 
caught and measured had a wing-spread of 34 ins. ; however, 
the primaries and secondaries were very weak. Contrary 
to general opinion, the angle of the bird’s back sloped 
down, not up. 
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THE TAKAHE REAPPEARS: FIRST PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE LIVE NOTORNIS. 
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IN TEMPORARY CAPTIVITY ON THE SHORE OF AN UNMAPPED LAKE: THE FEMALE TAKAHE LAST SEEN FIFTY YEARS AGO AND KNOWN ONLY FROM MUSEUM SPECIMENS THE 
(NOTORNIS HOCHSTETTERI)—-ONE OF TWO BIRDS NETTED ON NOVEMBER 20, 1948. TAKAHE—A MALE BIRD NETTED BY DR. ORBELL’S PARTY IN SOUTH ISLAND, NEW ZEALAND. 
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wll wt Nore meee > ee 
THE TRIUMPHANT RESULT OF A LIFELONG INTEREST IN THE TAKAHE DR Gc. B. ORBELI (RIGHT) AND 
MR. N. MCCROSTIE HOLDING THE TWO SPECIMENS OF NOTORNIS WHICH WERE NETTED AND LATER RELEASED 


HE report that specimens of the Takahe (Notornis hochstetteri), a flightless bird of the rail family, ,_~- 


had been captured in New Zealand a few weeks ago, aroused widespread interest, for the bird was . - 
In our issue of December 11 “a . ° ° 


last seen in 1898 and for the past fifty years was believed to be extinct. — . ; -" 
we published an article on the bird by Dr. M. Burton, and reproduced photographs of the mounted . Sere . or; & 
| ae 7 4 Ao i, . .& 





specimens in the Natural History Museum, South Kensington, and of a plate in Buller’s “ Birds of New *“ 
Zealand.” In our issue of December 25 we published the first photograph to be taken of a living 7 » ww 
Takahe, and in this issue we are able to give Dr. G. B. Orbell's own account of the search for, and ea pee - . ns 2 
the capture of, this elusive bird, together with photographs taken in the area of the remarkable discovery soa cs a a a i ee oe of 
Two birds were trapped by netting and after being examined and studied while tethered on the shore of AKING THE FEMALE — FROM THE NET (IN RIGHT 

an unmapped lake in the area, were later released Copyright photographs by Dr. G. B. Orbeil.) FOREGROUND) IN WHICH THE SPECIMENS WERE CAUGHT 
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PRE-RADIO AND GRAMOPHONE: GREAT-GRANDPAPA’S MECHANICAL MUSIC. 
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‘ A TINY SINGING-BIRD WHICH SPRINGS OUT WHEN THE CIRCULAR LID } r AN ETUI MUSICAL-BOX, LINED WITH HELIOTROPE SATIN TRIMMED WITH BRAID: 


\ Mi 


FLIES OPEN; A “ SNUFF-BOX "’-SIZE. MUSICAL-BOX OF FINELY-CHASED BRASS. THE TUNE BEGINS TO PLAY AS SOON AS THE DOORS ARE OPENED, 


a ~~ 


Wissel intinicinciabidabcicadtneeaaieee teens 





om 
my . DANCES, AND HE MOVES 
MECHANICAL FIGURES OF A BURMESE LADY AND A TAMBOURINE ROGUISHLY, TO THE 
. TUNES ‘PLAYED BY 
. : ne . — " - _ , . 
PLAYER: THEY ADORN MUSICAL-BOXES TO WHOSE STRAINS THEY euste Reopective 
DANCE GRACEFULLY AND AMUSINGLY. ROXES, 
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A RALLERINA WITH A 
BLUR “TU-TU,” AND 
A GUITAR PLAYER : SHE 
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A SHIP-AND-TRAIN MUSICAL-BOX—WITH ITS PAINTED GLASS GLOBE REMOVED IN ORDER TO 7} 7 1wo MONKEY MUSICIANS: AS THE MUSICAL-BOX IN THE _BASE PLAYS, \y 
a 
i \ 


PHOTOGRAPH IT : AS THE TUNE IS PLAYED THE SAILING-VESSEL ROCKS AND THE TRAIN MOVES. ONE FIDDLES AND THE OTHER ROTATES THE BALL ON ITS FEET. | 


Mcdern children are used to music ‘‘on the air" and on gramophone records, were developed from musical-watches, first made in Switzerland Cylinder 
yet the simple tunes produced by the musical-boxes dear to boys and girls of musical-boxes became extremely popular, and by 1850 no home was complete 
the nineteenth century may still charm them. During the Christmas holidays, without one. The exhibition also includes examples of the ingenious animated 
a special loan exhibition has been arranged at the Science Museum, and will figures and scenes designed round relatively simple musical movements by 
continue until January 22. It consists of examples of musical-boxes, organettes | clever Swiss and French craftsmen. The boxes bearing “scenes and landscapes” 


and singing-birds kindly lent by Mr. E. R. Pole from his collection. Musical-boxes | are covered with glass globes painted to represent the background. 
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ACQUISITIONS FOR MUSEUMS, WITH 
NATIONAL ART: COLLECTIONS’ AID. 


** AUGUSTUS JOHN "’; BY SIR 
WILLIAM ORPEN, R.A. (1878- 
1931). LENT TO SWANSEA 
GALLERIES UNTIL SUCH TIME 
AS IT MAY BE OFFERED TO 
THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
GALLERY. 


HE works of art illus- 
trated on this page 
have been acquired for 
museums with help from 
the National Art-Collections 
Fund. Orpen’s portrait of 
John, painted in 1900, was 
purchased by the Fund. 
The Eddystone Standing 
Salt, a 17 in.-high model 
of the lighthouse built 
in 1695-98 and destroyed 
in a storm in 1703, was 
purchased by the Plymouth 
Museum, one-third of the 
price being contributed by 
the Fund. The Cotes “ Earl 
of St. Vincent " was bought 
by the National Portrait 
Gallery for £900, with a con- 
tribution of £500. The 
Storck ‘‘ Four Days Battle 
of 1666," presented by the 
Fund to the National Mari 
time Museum, will be 
(Continued below 


(RIGMT.) 

“FOUR DAYS BATTLE OF 
1666 "’ ; BY ABRAHAM STORCK 
(c. 1630-1710), A WORK OF 
GREAT MARITIME IMPORT- 
ANCE. FOR THE NATIONAL 
MARITIME MUSEUM, GREEN- 

WICH. 


FINE MID-EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY MAHOGANY LIBRARY TABLE, WITH LION TERMINALS, FORMERLY 
AND ALBERT 


AT COOMBE ABBEY, 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


FOR THE 


THE 


VICTORIA 


ILLUSTRATED 


“ EDDYSTONE 
"; BY ROWE 
FOR THE 


THE 
SALT 


MUSEUM. 


PLYMOUTIL 


LONDON NEWS 


LIGHTHOUSE STANDING 
OF PLYMOUTH, c. 1698. 
MUSEUM, 


Continued 

prominently displayed 
there. Both the 
Library Table and 
Houdon bust of Vol- 
taire were purchased 
by the Victoria and 
Albert Museum with 
the aid of a contri- 
bution of half ~ the 
price. In our issue 
of December 11 we 
illustrated Zoffany's 
painting of Garrick, 
Aicken and Bransby 
in “ Lethe,"’ which 
the Birmingham Art 
Gallery has bought 
with the help of the 

‘Fund. 


(RIGHT.) 
A BUST IN WHITE 
MARBLE OF VOLTAIRE; 
BY JEAN-ANTOINE 
HOUDON (1741-1828). 
FOR THE VICTORIA 
AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 
HEIGHT 20 IN- 

CLUDING 


INS., 
BASE 


** JOHN 
COTES 


GALLERY, 


JERVIS, 
(1726-1770). 


EARL 


WHERE 


OF ST. VINCENT"; BY FRANCIS 
FOR THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
IT HAS LONG BEEN ON LOAN, 
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(Fig. 2), together with 


ONE OF BRITAIN’S MOST SPECTACULAR IRON AGE trirty gold coins of 


FINDS, REVEALED BY THE PLOUGH : 
TREASURES OF GOLD AND BRONZE FOUND IN NORFOLK. 


Gaulish type dated to 
about 80 B.c. Unfor- 
tunately, this superb 
object, formerly pre- 
served at Brussels, has 
been lost to view, and 


By R. RAINBIRD CLARKE, F.S.A. (Assistant Curator, Norwich Castle Museum). oy unsatisfactory illus- 


EEP ploughing at Snettisham, in north-west 
Norfolk, 14 miles from the Wash, has brought 
to light a group of three hoards of Iron Age ornaments 
and coins, which form a spectacular addition to 
the remains of this period found in Britain. They 
were all found close together in a field ‘on the 
estate of Sir Stephen Green which 
had been cultivated for lavender for 
several years, and was deep-ploughed in 
November 1948 in preparation for a 
barley crop. On December 18 a coroner’s 
inquest was held at Hunstanton on these 
objects, which include torcs, or necklets, 
of gold, electrum and bronze, bracelets 
of bronze, finger- and toe-rings of 
electrum, debased silver and bronze, 
as well as coins of an alloy of tin and 
copper. A verdict of treasure trove was 
recorded on the gold torcs alone, and 
these were seized by the coroner on 
behalf of the Crown. 

The first hoard consists of fragments 
of circular gold torcs perhaps collected 
for repair or melting down (Figs. 4-7). 
At least three torcs seem to be repre- 
sented and all are of extremely thin 
sheet gold formed into tubes over an 
iron core surrounded by packing 
material. The two halves of the torc 
pivoted beneath a collar which only 
survives on the largest specimen, some 
9 ins. across. Opposite to the collar are 
a pair of hollow, buffer-like terminals, 
probably once soldered on to the 
tubes. The collar bears a bold flowing 


trations of it exist. It 
is 8 ins. in diameter and bears horse-heads and 
S-shaped designs in repoussé decoration. The gold 
covered a resinous material round an iron core. 
The exuberant decoration on this necklet betrays 
how far it has travelled from the classical models 
which form one element in the make-up of Celtic art. 





FIG. I. PROBABLY THE EARLIEST TYPE OF COIN TO BE MINTED IN BRITAIN : 
SEVENTY- ETTISHAM, NORFOLK. . : 
- ee re — he ns nes pede eee pe bes ned | pa ae on circulation before they were concealed— 
. . lescri a . ° 
sare eatin, a Geum geet © nettiem, Dewets, seen Sante H which may be placed approximately 
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of the head of Apollo outlined by two crescents with 
the eye represented by a simple circle. The conven- 
tional bull on the reverse is an equal travesty of the 
naturalistic animal seen on the coins of the Greek 
colony of Massilia (Marseilles). It is from these 
coins of second-century-B.c. Massilia that the British 
tin coinage derives through the medium of Gaulish 
coins and the whole process of degeneration illustrates 
the typical, Celtic transformation of a naturalistic 
representation into an abstract design. The tin 
coinage of south-east England is probably the earliest 
to be minted in this country, and was probably issued 
between about 85 and 75 B.c. It is distributed from 
Somerset and Dorset to Suffolk, but this discovery 
at Snettisham is the first record of its presence in 
Norfolk, and the most northerly find-spot for this 

coinage. It is noteworthy that tin 
bye. y coins of this type are not found in the 

Peet tin-producing area of Cornwall, but the 
explanation is not obvious. These coins 
were cast in groups, often in wooden 
moulds, and then separated by a chisel, 
hence the projections which occur on 
many of them. 

The full interpretation of this re- 
markable discovery must await the study 
of Continental analogies and, on the 
technical side, the Jaboratory analysis 
of the alloys represented in the hoard. 
Meanwhile, a provisional explanation 
may be given until excavations on the 
site serve to elucidate some of the 
problems. 

The nature of the metalwork has 
already made it clear that the bulk 
of the find consists of the stock-in- 
trade of an Iron Age metal-smith, 
who possibly operated on this site, 
since a perforated quartzite pebble 
found near the gold torcs appears to 
have been used for metallurgy. The 
coins probably represent his savings, 
and the worn condition of some of 


SOME OF THE them suggests they had been in 


design in relief, an obvious master- this page, show, on one side, a highly conventionalised representation of the head of Apollo; and on the ., 
piece in the La Téne style of Celtic art reverse an equally stylised version of the naturalistic bull seen on the coins of Massilia in the second in the period 80-50 B.C. It is, of 


(Figs. 4 and 5). The smaller torcs are 
about 7} ins. in diameter (Figs. 6 and 7). 

No parallels to these torcs can be quoted from 
Britain, but tubular gold torcs in the La Téne style 
are recorded from Broighter and Clonmacnois, in 











FIG. 2. PROBABLY THE NEAREST PARALLELS TO THE GOLD 
TORCS FOUND IN THE SNETTISHAM HOARDS AND ILLUSTRATED 
ON THE FACING PAGE: THE TORCS FOUND AT FRASNES-LEZ- 
BUISSENAL, BELGIUM, IN 1864 AND NOW LOST. THE LOWER 
LEFT, OF WHICH THE UPPER RIGHT IS AN ENLARGED DETAIL, 
1S OF THE SAME TYPE AS THE LARGEST SNETTISHAM EXAMPLE. 


Ireland. The former was ploughed up near Lough 
Foyle, Co. Derry, and was associated with neck-rings, 
but the other objects alleged to have been found with 
it are of doubtful authenticity. It is now in the 
National Museum at Dublin, and was described by 
Sir Arthur Evans in 1897 as “ beyond question the 
most magnificent object of its kind ever discovered,” 
and was attributed by him to the first century a.D. 
The closest parallel yet found to the Snettisham 
torcs comes, however, not from the West, but from 
the East. This is the larger of the two torcs of gold 
found by foresters in 1864 at Frasnes-lez-Buissenal, 
in the Province of Hainault in southern Belgium 


Though strictly applied to a necklet of twisted 
strands, the word “ torc,’’ or “‘ torque,’’ has come to 
be applied to many types of rigid metal collars. Its 
use was widespread among the Celtic-speaking peoples, 
and it was a characteristic ornament, familiar from the 
statue of “ The Dying Gaul.”” In the early days of 
the La Téne culture, the wearing of torcs seems to 
have been restricted to women, but later it was worn 
by both sexes, generally as a necklet. An indication 
that it was a mark of distinction is shown by a grave 
in the Marne area, where it was apparently used as a 
sort of diadem. The small size of the aperture in 
the Snettisham torcs suggests that if intended as 
necklets, they could only have been worn by a woman 
or adolescent. A striking contrast in size and weight 
is provided by the massively masculine electrum torc 
of similar date found in 1941 at Bawsey, 11 miles 
from Snettisham, and now in Norwich Museum, after 
being declared treasure trove. 

A second hoard was found about 100 yards from 
the gold torcs, and a third hoard only a few feet from 
the second. Each of these contained objects of bronze, 
bronze-gilt and electrum, but as they were not kept 
distinct by the ploughman who unearthed them, 
many of them cannot be assigned definitely to either 
hoard. Both of these hoards contained much scrap 
metal, but are distinguished by 
the presence of at least 77 coins 
of a tin-copper alloy in the third 
hoard. Many of the torcs and 
bracelets in these hoards have 
been broken up into small pieces, 
presumably for melting down, and 
argue forcibly that much of this 
represents the stock-in-trade of 
an Iron Age metal-smith. This 
conclusion is supported by the 
presence of cakes of metal bearing 
the impress of the melting-pot. 
Among the complete objects in 
these two hoards are three bronze 
torcs (Fig. 3), seven bronze or 
bronze-gilt bracelets, eleven finger- 
or toe-rings of bronze-gilt, elec- 


century B.C. This transformation is typically Celtic and these coins were probably minted in Britain 4 . 
between 85 and 75 B.C. This find increases the known, area and their currency. course, impossible to prove that all 


three hoards were concealed at the 
same time, but this would seem highly probable. 


The form of the gold torcs links them with the , 


discovery at Frasnes, in Belgium, already cited, and 
suggests that both may be connected with the La 
Téne gold-working area of the Middle Rhine, rather 
than with the Garonne area in Southern France, 
the products of which are dissimilar. The obvious 
opulence of these torcs points to the influence 
of the richly caparisoned warrior aristocracy of 
Iron Age B, who descended from the Seine-Marne 
area of France on to the east coast of England 
in the third or second century B.c. Does the 
Snettisham discovery indicate that these incursions 
continued into the first century B.c.? Was the 
smith an immigrant from the Continent producing 
in his traditional style, or a native craftsman 
ministering to the taste of an alien chieftain 
from France or Belgium? The torcs may, of 
course, have been several generations old before 
they reached the hands of the smith at Snettisham. 
No answer can yet be given to these surmises, 
but even if the precise mechanism of this culture 
contact is obscure, its general direction is not in 
doubt. 

The significance of the Snettisham Treasure thus 
lies in the association of varied metalwork of the 





trum, tin and probably debased pi¢g. 3. AMONG THE MORE INTERESTING OF THE BASE-METAL OBJECTS FOUND 
silver. Fragments of at least three ,r sNETTISHAM: TWO BRONZE TORCS OF TWISTED WIRE, AND FINGER- OR PERHAPS 
more bracelets, three rings and TOR-RINGS OF A METAL WHICH IS PROBABLY EITHER BRONZE OR ELECTRUM. 


twenty or more torcs in bronze, 
bronze-gilt and electrum were recovered, as well as 
part of the bronze edging of a sword-scabbard and a 
bronze disc folded for breaking up. 

The tin coins are a notable addition to the few 
hoards of this type previously recorded (Fig. 1). The 
obverses of all of them bear an impressionistic sketch 


Iron Age with dateable coins, in the revelation 
of a fresh masterpiece of Celtic art, and in the 
general light which it throws on the somewhat 
ill-defined relations between East Anglia and 
the opposite shores of the North Sea in the first 
century B.C. 
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LIGHT ON IRON AGE BRITAIN: GOLD TORCS FROM THE SNETTISHAM TREASURE. 


FIG. 4. THE LARGEST OF THE TORCS, RECENTLY TURNED UP BY THE PLOUGH AT SNETTISHAM, 
NORFOLK: IT IS OF FINE YELLOW GOLD SHEET OVER AN IRON CORE. 9 INS, IN DIAMETER. 


FIG. 6. THE SMALLER OF THE TORCS DISCOVERED AT SNETTISHAM—ABOUT 7 INS. IN DIAMETER 
THESE FRAGMENTS, TOGETHER WITH... 


N this page we show the finest pieces from the hoards of gold and other metal recently 
turned up by deep ploughing in Norfolk and discussed in the article on the facing page 

by the Assistant Curator of Norwich Castle Museum, Mr. R. Rainbird Clarke. At an inquest 
held at Hunstanton on December 18, the finding was described. During the deep ploughing, in 
readiness for sowing barley, of a field belonging to Sir Stephen Green, at Snettisham, Norfolk, 
three sets cf articles were turned up on three separate days by Raymond Williamson, a plough- 
man. The first of the three consisted of the fragments of gold torcs illustrated on this page, 
and the opinion has been expressed that these had been sent to a metal-worker for repair or 
melting down. The other two groups, which had not been kept distinct, contained objects of 
bronze, bronze-gilt and electrum and over seventy tin coins of very great interest (Fig. 1), 
together with a quantity of scrap metal. Mr. Rainbird Clarke in evidence asked if it were 
possible fcr all the articles to be kept together, as separation into base and precious metals 
would spoil the archeological value of the discovery. The coroner directed the jury to ignore 
this argument, and they found accordingly that the first hoard only, the gold torcs, was 
treasure trove, but expressed the hope that the whole group of finds might be kept together. 

The torcs were declared treasure trove and seized on behalf of the Crown. 


FIG. 5. “‘AN OBVIOUS MASTERPIECE 


THE COLLAR OF THE TORC SHOWN 


POG. 7 « » OTHER FRAGMENTS OF 
A METAL-WORKER’'S STORE, WITH 


IN FIG, 


GOLD TORCS, 


VARIOUS 


IN THE 


4, WITH A BOLD 


ORNAMENTS 


IN 


COURSE 


LA TENE STYLE OF CELTIC ART”: 
DESIGN IN RELIEF. 


SUGGEST THAT THE HOARD WAS 


OF REPAIR. 
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34 THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. |X a : NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. | 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY. FICTION OF THE WEEK. 
N an age so starkly materialistic, a romantic title to a book tends to be somewhat of a_ | HE gift of cosiness in fiction is somewhat rare—and would be, even if held in more 
drawback ; yet in a too-sophisticated world there is still something to be said for those esteem—and I used to think it always perished in transport. For every now and 
who have not ceased to find wonderment in natural phenomena. In “ Wonders of then one comes across American novels which may well be cosy to their own public, but, 
Neptune's Kingdom,'’ by F. Martin Duncan (Sampson Low ; 15s.), the author has brought’ with a shifting of the background, have lost that charm. However, “ Tobias Brandywine,"’ 
together a good deal of solid information about such prosaic subjects as marine zoology by Dan Wickenden (Dent ; ros. 6d.', is something of an exception. It is American, but 
and physical oceanography, some of which is not readily available outside the covers of yet it does retain a good deal of cosiness, of a rather solid and distinguished kind. For 
more erudite publications. The history of the exploration of the seas there are all kinds—for instance, no novelist has ever been cosier than 
also receives its due share, and it is always worth re-emphasising that Jane Austen. 
our knowledge, great as it is, of this part of the earth’s surface is of Here we are not, of course, on that level. There is a lack of concen- 
comparatively recent date. The author has contrived to invest his tration ; when American writers leave off being fast and tough, they are 
subject with an air of romance, reminiscent of Gosse and Buckland, apt to spread into a kind of delta-sluggishness. But this story, though 
who did so much to create a popular interest in the early days. His long and gently-moving, has a persuasive flow. Its keynote is romance. 


story is, therefore, interesting, if somewhat sketchy, and will be par- 
ticularly useful to those taking their first peep into the subject. One 
would have wished, however, that the swordfish on Plate 5 did not 
look so like a sailfish, or that the Neptune's Cup on Plate 31 was 
really one of the giant sponges from the East Indies instead of an 
insignificant sponge found in the West Indies. 

In “ The Hunting Wasp,’’ by John Crompton (Collins ; 10s. 6d.), 
however, we leave Neptune’s Wonderland for Alice’s. Mr. Crompton 
writes of the lives and behaviour of hunting wasps—and a lot of other 
things, too. His book is a popularising of the work of Fabre and the 
Peckhams, written with a hearty iconoclasm and a blatant anthro- 
pomorphism, and the narrative jumps about until the head reels (mine 
did, at least !), so that sometimes the reader has to go back a page or 
two in order to be sure whether this or that trick of behaviour was 
characteristic of a hunting wasp, or of the spider it preyed upon. There 
are even places where careful re-reading is necessary, to be sure whether 
the author is referring to Fabre, the Peckhams, a spider, a hunting 
wasp or himself. The style is of the type sometimes characterised as 
“ racy,” and doubtless may appeal to those who enjoy light, humorous 
reading regardless of whether the subject is wasps or world affairs. 
On the other hand, much of his philosophy is good, asin his introduction : 
“If one suggests anything new one is subjected not only to disbelief, 
but to abuse. Frow, the station-master, discovered the only cure for 
a disease that was exterminating our bees when experts, scientists and 
University Commissions had failed to do so. He published his formula 
and gave it free to everyone, and as a reward was reviled. So was 
Fabre. He was ridiculed. Fabre was never popular ; for one thing he 
wrote about insects in a way that everyone could understand, and his 
fellow-scientists objected to this. It was breaking new ground, and 
they wanted to make a mystery of it, such as some medical 
men make of illnesses to-day."” Mr. Crompton will find many 
to echo this and other views he puts forward, but I feel he 
has swung too far in the other direction in his attempt to 
put the case for the hunting wasps. 

In sober contrast is “ Bird Life in Cornwall,’’ by B. H. Ryves 
(Collins ; 10s. 6d.), although the author is doing a similar job for 
the birds that Mr. Crompton is doing for wasps, giving an 
account of their lives and behaviour. The book is somewhat 
unbalanced in that one half is devoted to the chough, raven, 
peregrine, buzzard and Montagu’s harrier, and the second half 
gives but brief notes of the 245 species of other birds. Pre- 
sumably the book was written with a specialised audience in 
mind. On the other hand, one would wish that the remarks 
made by its author on the evils of open trapping and allied 
methods should have as wide an audience as _ possible. 
Altogether the book is a useful addition to ornithological 
literature. At the same time, I have the feeling that 
naturaljsts will criticise Mr. Richardson’s drawings with which 
it is illustrated. 

“ Territory in Bird Life,’’ by Eliot Howard (Collins; ros. 6d.), 
is a new edition of a classic. First published in 1920, it is 
primarily a study of bird behaviour, with particular reference 
to territorial instinct. It is, however, a treatise of concern to 
all zoologists. To begin with, it is an example of first-class 
observational work, in which the investigator takes nothing for 
granted and examines his evidence from every point of view, 
returning to check and re-check, Then, it stands as a pattern 
for other writers, for although it is a book for the serious student 
and is best appreciated by those with a previous knowledge of 
natural history, it is very readable and the language is well 
within the range of the layman. Thirdly, those who wish to see 
human behaviour in its true perspective will find in it much to 
profit them ; and in this connection it is a useful corrective to 
those responsible for sex education, for it demonstrates, better 
than any book I know, that coition is merely the culmination 
of a long sequence of behaviour, not an isolated action to be 
enlarged upon and twisted out of proportion. Finally, we 
have grown accustomed to the territorial instinct in birds, 
and the idea has been extended widely to the rest of the 
animal kingdom until it is becoming recognised as one of the 





On a biting day of frost, snow and sun, an exhausted little tramp knocks 
at a back door. Chance, or providence, has led him to the mansion in 
Wanhope where Senator Prescott Windrow, eighty and stone blind, lives 
with his two unmarried children and Geneva, the coloured cook. It is 
Geneva who first takes pity on the poor little man ; soon, however, they 
are all involved—Miss Emmy, Mr. Cedric, and, reluctantly, the married 
daughter, Mrs. George Grover. Cedric maintains their guest's right to 
privacy, by dubbing him Tobias Brandywine ; and, thus rechristened, 
he collapses from influenza. Afterwards the Senator, who has not 
been told, but has found out just the same, annexes him as companion- 
valet. And he is settled for years. 

It is a charmed house ; the Senator has laid it under a spell. Noble, 
sardonic and remote, he contrives to petrify all around him. His 
children look on him as Jahveh ; two of them have never ventured to 
live, and even Anna, the most commonplace and least subjected, is 
undermining her marriage by forcing George and their two children 
within the toils, Now, very unobtrusively, Mr. Brandywine effects a 
change. It is a slow process, going on for years after the Senator's 
death. At first the new arrival seems as passive as a stone in a pond ; 
always there are long, long intervals when he is just awaiting his cue, 
Mi ; R and at the most he never seems to do very much. But somehow 











everyone confides in him ; and when he vanishes, no longer a mystery, 
into his own life, the Wanhope scene is transformed. 

Meanwhile we have shared the separate feelings and problems of 
HAVING THE ADVANTAGE OF MAKING cLean Tux ‘he Whole clan. As individuals they are adequate, not remarkable, 
DETAIL OF THE ANATOMY: A REPRODUCTION or but their story is very pleasing: the humour subtle and kindly, the 
A DRAWING OF THE BUTTERWORT. FROM JAMES romance, though ever-present, not over-stressed. In short, a most 


SOWERBY'S ‘ENGLISH BOTANY” (1790-1814), IN . : 
WHICH EVERY ‘BRITISH PLANT IS REPRESENTED BY attractive book. : , ? 
DELIGHTFUL DRAWINGS SUCH AS THIS. “ An Owl in the Sun,’’ by Leslie Kark (Macmillan ; 7s. 6d.), is much 


slighter, with a bitter theme, but no less sympathetic in tone. 
The narrator, Georges Leste, is writing from his bed in the 
Hotel-Dieu near Izmir—writing of his shattered life. He is 
incurably ill ; but the paralytic malady, cause unknown, which 
is sapping him a little more every day seems nothing but the 
physical clifnax of his real ailment, which is called Erika. 

Georges, though French by birth, has none of the qualities 
expected in a young Frenchman, Long and owlish, hesitant and 
idealistic, an Oxford youth who has failed to get his degree, he 
lands on the A2gean coast of Turkey in a very raw state 
indeed. He has been found a job at Daliva, in the fruit trade ; 
and his anticipations are greatly sweetened by the thought of 
Jill Chansellor, who lives there. Yes, Jill is fond of him; they 
might have been happy—but, instead, he rushes on his fate. 
In Istanbul he learns of Erika Deichsel. She was once 
employed at Qaxim’s, and that alone ought to be enough ; but, 
thinks idealistic Georges, why shouldn't she live it down ? Then 
she is a beauty, an enchantress, a femme fatale—of course, he 
longs to meet her. And when they do meet, he is her slave. 
The malice and jingoism of the small European colonies put 
him even more on her side ; she is German-born, it is 1937, of 
course they tattle about her. Georges, by way of a retort, 
becomes a violent internationalist. Warnings are thrown 
away—even Erika’s. For she does warn him, she refuses 
to clear herself, and rubs it in that he would love her in any 
case. And in the teeth of reason, he marries her. 

The rest is torture. Doubt and retrospective jealousy 
consume him from the first moment. He smells corruption, 
yet, for all his morbid ingenuity, can find nothing out. And 
all the while he loves her to agony. War, and five years in 
a German prison, are no escape. Then comes his return, his 
illness—and the final drama. Georges’ state of mind is 
painfully convincing; Erika exists as his tormenter, but 
very little in her own right. Still the emotion has unusual 
grip, and the Levantine details ring true. 

“* Something in the Heart,’’ by John Lodwick (Heinemann ; 
gs. 6d.), will be agreeable to those who liked “ Brother 
Death "—if one can call it liking. This yarn, indeed, has not 
so much power; it is more desultory, less savage, less 
Elizabethan in its jeering, philosophical melodrama. But the 
toughness and suggestive coarseness are undiminished. 


- ali ; ; , A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE BUTTERWORT, SHOWING THE PLANT IN ITS : 
v q re 3 
fundamental influences of beha iour It is, therefo: , of value RATORAL BARITAE $ Cen GERAins oF Uae EEIaEe Ee Uae 66 Canad The plot is merely an excuse. George, an office worker, 
to return to the original exposition of the territory theory. AS IN THE DRAWING ON THIS PAGE, BUT A BETTER IMPRESSION 1S Given cCOmes home at the wrong moment—and goes away to seek 


The tenth volume in the New Naturalist Series, “ British 


Piant Life,’’ by W. B. Turrill (Collins ; 21s.), equals the best of in the 


OF THE SITUATION IN WHICH THE PLANT GROWS. adventure. He joins a gang. Smuggling, all-in wrestling, a 
es of “ British Plant Life,” reviewed by Dr. M. Burton in circus act with a bear—repeated gaffes, and demotion to a job 
orld of Science’ article, the modern approach to — in France. There he sees the inside of a prison, emerges, 


its predecessors. It is illustrated with black-and-white pictures history is exemplified. To-day plants and animals are 


3 of c 


ties and studied in relation to their habitat as wall commits a murder, and embarks upon a fresh racket. That's 





as well as numerous extremely good colour photographs, and 
contains, as far as it can be told, a complete history of 


to the older type of flora, which was little more than a 
catalogue of the plants to be found up and down the country, 


as their past history and future potentialities. This change > conenees all. There is no heart but in the title. There are no characters 


: , in these illustrations of the Butterwort (Pinguicula vulgaris) figu’ : J ; i 
plant life in the British Isles. We have become used by Sowerby over a century ago and es presented $0 the fending public | ® whom one can feel an interest. But there is plenty of 


by photographs to-day. [Photograph by Harold Bastin.) 


force, of vitriolic satire and conscious cleverness. 
“* Fear No More,'’ by Leslie Edgley (Arthur Barker ; 7s. 6d.), 


with the characters to be looked for in identifying them, together with such notes on is, we learn beforehand, of the same school as “ The Lady Vanishes.” However, it is not 
habitat as will assist in the finding of specimens. Here, however, the plant is not treated quite in the same class, though Sharon’s plight is certainly confusing enough. ‘ She works 
as an individual, independent and complete in itself, but as a product of a long | ip Hollywood for a well-to-do Mr. Seymour, who is writing a book about ceramics; and 


history, whose present characters and distribution 


he has just arranged for her to take a sealed 





are determined by climatic changes, the nature : —— oo envelope to an address in San Francisco. In her 
of the soil, genetical regroupings and the hand of ” WITH BEST WISHES FOR 1949. ” | compartment on the train she finds a man with a 
man. Such an exhaustive survey by a leading wo gun and—apparently—a dead woman. The man 
authority is particularly apposite at the moment A present which brings New ‘Year's Greetings is always appreciated— accuses her of murder, and knocks her out. When 
when the wastage of our natura] heritage and especially by friends overseas. Those in search of a gift to accompany their | she regains consciousness a policeman is standing 
the need for national parks and nature reserves good wishes for 1949 will find that a year's subscription for The /Ilustrated | over her, about to take her to Whitford gaol. For 
are so much in the air, The author has quite London News provides the ideal solution. Each week as the new copy Sharon, Whitford has ghastly memories, and she 
a deal to say on these and allied topics, and | arrives the recipient will be reminded afresh of the kind thought and good contrives to escape. The envelope is duly delivered, 
demonstrates convincingly that in these, as | wishes of his or her friend at home in Britain. Orders for subscriptions | but disappears at once ; and it turns out that the 
in so many things, conscientious effort can for The /llustrated London News to be sent overseas can now bé taken. | addressee has no knowledge of Mr. Seymour. Nor 
be of little avail without a wide knowledge. | They should be addressed to: The Subscription Department, The /ilustrated | has Mr. Seymour heard of him, or sent Sharon any- 
It seems hardly necessary to recommend this London News, Commonwealth House, 1 ‘New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1, | where. Poor girl, she must be mad... . You see 
book, but it is perhaps worth saying that together with the name and address of the person to whom the copies are the idea ; her case grows thinner and thinner, she i 
anyone interested in the future of our agriculture, to be sent, and enclosing the price of the subscription, £5 Is. (to include driven more and more desperate—and then a burst 
our nature reserves, indeed of ourselves, should the Christmas canescens of violence, and a happy ending. Good enough, but 
study it. M. Burton, D.Sc = ——————— — = still, not in the top class. K. Joun. 


























THE WORLD'S HEAVIEST HEAVY CRUISER JOINS THE UNITED STATES NAVY: THE NEW 17,000-TON DES MOINES, WITH COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC RAPID-FIRE GUNS, SEEN FROM THE AIR. 


The newly-commissioned U.S. heavy cruiser Des Moines—the first of a class of three, the sister - ships, 
Newport News and Salem being still in construction—has a displacement of 17,000 tons (21,000 tons 
full load), and is stated to be the world’s heaviest heavy cruiser. She carries four aircraft and has 


Spey METS 


two catapults; and she has nine 8-in. guns, twelve 5S-in. and sixty 40-mm. A.A., and all guns are 
stated to be fully automatic and capable of firing at battle ranges approximately four times faster 
than any guns of the same calibre. Her complement is 1860, her length 716 ft. 6 ins. and beam 75 ft. 4 ins 





THE WORLD’S LARGEST LINER BUILT SINCE THE WAR: A FINE AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH WHICH REVEALS SOME OF THE MAJESTY AND GRACE OF THE NEW CARONIA. 


Elsewhere in this issue we give diagrammatic drawings of the general layout and the smoke-washing 
system of the latest member of the Cunard White Star Fleet, the 34,000-ton Caronia. Here we show her 
as in the sparkling beauty of her eau-de-Nil hull paint she executes a turn in th: waters of the 
Firth of Clyde at the beginning of the trial voyage which brought her from Gourock to Southampton 


POST-WAR TITANS OF THE SEA: THE LARGEST CRUISER 


during the week-end before Christmas. Among the guests who sailed on this voyage was the 
Duke of Edinburgh ; pton, the Caronia docked beside the Aguitania 
and the latter hoisted the signal, “ c .” it was at the Duke's suggestion that the 
Caronia’s captain, Captain Sorrell, signalled in reply, “ Greetings mother.” 


AND THE LARGEST LINER TO BE BUILT SINCE THE WAR. 
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SHOWING THE PICTURESQUE TOWN OF CAGNES, BUILT ON A HILL CROWNED WITH THE ANCIENT 
GRIMALDI CASTLE: A VIEW FROM RENOIR'’S STUDIO. 


RENOIR'S STUDIO, A BIG SHED WITH GLASS WINDOWS THROUGH which THE MASTER 
COULD SEE THE OLIVE-TREES WHICH HE LOVED SO WELL. 
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THE FARM AT “ COLETTES"’: IT IS SITUATED IN THE GROUNDS AMID OLIVE-TREES WHICH ANOTHER VIEW OF THE FARM AT “ COLETTES”: THE ESTATE IS OPEN TO VISITORS WHO DESIRE 
PROVIDE GRATEFUL SHADE FROM THE HEAT OF THE PROVENCAL SUN TO PAY HOMAGE TO THE MEMORY OF RENOIR. 


Pierre-Auguste Renoir (1841-1919), one of the leaders of the French Impressionist ‘* Colettes,"’ near Cagnes, Provence, which is now owned by his son, Claude Renoir, 
Movement, has long been accepted as one of the immortals. Londoners are and, in accordance with the wishes of the Master, is open to visitors who desire to 
familiar with his work, as the Tate Gallery contains many fine examples, and it was pay homage to his memory and enjoy the beautiful garden of his last earthly home. 
splendidly represented at the great Courtauld Memorial Exhibition held at the The most ancient of the olive-trees which Renoir so loved are, it is claimed. 
Tate last summer, which, our readers will remember, was recorded in The /llustrated 100C years old, and have thus seen many events in French history, from 
London News. On these pages we reproduce photographs of Renoir’s estate Hannibal's march to the German invasion, and the liberation of 1945. Renoir 


WHERE A GREAT IMPRESSIONIST PAINTED WITH BRUSHES TIED TO HIS CRIPPLED FINGERS, “COLETTES,” 





APPROACHED THROUGH THE GROVE OF ANCIENT OLIVE-TREES, SOME OF WHICH ARE 
TO BE I000 YEARS OLD: A VIEW OF RENOIR’S HOUSE, “‘ COLETTES.” 


A DESCENDANT OF THE GREAT PIERRE-AUGUSTE RENOIR: NANA RENOIR POSED IN 


GARDEN OF “ COLETTES,”’ IN THE OLIVE GROVE. 


first visited Cagnes in 1870, and finally retired there with his family in 1907 
The end of his life was darkened with great physical suffering, as his hands were 
so crippled with rheumatism that he could not hold the brushes—they were tied 


to his deformed fingers and he succeeded in painting by this means. Renoir was 


a tailor's son, born at Limoges and later taken to Paris, where he began to earn 
his living as a china decorator at a porcelain factory, then as a painter of fans 
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CAGNES FROM THE PAINTER'S GARDEN A VIEW OF THE TOWN FRAMED IN THE GREY-GREEN 
FOLIAGE OF THE ANCIENT OLIVE-TREES, THE YOUNGEST OF WHICH ARE 400 YEARS OLD. 


WITH TYPICAL VEGETATION OF THE SOUTH A LUXURIANT CORNER OF RENOIR S 
GARDEN, SHOWING STEPS LEADING UP TO THE HOUSE 


and window blinds. In 1862 he had saved up enough money to enter the studio 
of Gleyre, where he met and made friends with Monet, Sisley and Bazille, but his 
pictures were more often rejected than accepted by the Salon. He took part in 
the Impressionist exhibitions of 1874-1877, visited Italy in 1880, the year of his 
marriage, and went to Venice, Rome, Naples and Palermo. He spent the next 
period of his life in Paris 


CAGNES, THE PROVENCAL HOME OF PIERRE-AUGUSTE RENOIR, SET AMID ANCIENT, LOVELY OLIVE-TREES 
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PAIRING OFF. 


HERE are one or two names in the theatre that must always have their appropriate 
partners, their second halves. Thus, though John Fletcher, unaided, wrote many 
more plays than he did with Francis Beaumont, for all time their names are linked as 
Beaumont-and-Fletcher, eternal Siamese twins. Similarly, Gilbert-and-Sullivan are 
forever joined. So, too, are such players as, say, Henry Irving and Ellen Terry, Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, Nervo and Knox, and Robertson Hare and Alfred Drayton. 
They are destined to go into record bound to each other—though with less discomfort—in 
the manner of the yoked slaves C. S. Forester has just described so vividly in “ The Sky 
and the Forest.”” Other doubles that flash to mind are the Dromios, the “ Sals "’ of ‘ The 
Merchant of Venice,” and the Rosencrantz and Guildenstern who move like slithy toves 
through every “ Hamlet” except the film. Part them and one remembers the Gilbertian 
lines in which Princess Ida has her tragic vision: “‘ Let old associations all dissolve, Let 
Swan secede from Edgar—Gask from Gask, Sewell 
from Cross, Lewis from Allenby! In other words, 
let Chaos come again!” 

I was thinking of these famous pairs recently 
when Alfred Drayton and Robertson Hare were 
in full outrageous gallop at the Garrick first night. 
Nobody, I imagine, will suggest that “‘One Wild 
Oat ” is the peak, the zenith of the Vernon Sylvaine 
farces. It is, indeed, often a routine matter, wanting 
‘n inspiration and the more pungent wit. Yet, for 
ill that, no one can sit through it without admiring 
the art of Drayton and Hare, who are farceurs in 

he grand manner even when the farce itself is 
relatively minor. 

Hare's long-approved task is always to be the 
respectable man in trouble, John Citizen in anguish, 
the indignant but helpless ratepayer who is ever- 
lastingly the kick-about, the prey of the big, 
bellowing, red-faced brutes, the roaring boys who do 
it all by sound-and-fury. Hare, bless his heart, can 
boom—we would not miss it—but it is always a 
genteel boom, the voice of a suburban bittern. He 
is, so to speak, a born straphanger. No one would 
guess that the glossy-domed, heavy-chinned fellow 
in the striped trousers would do anything remotely 
offensive. For the purpose of this play he is a 


solicitor, learned in the law; I would go farther = oxg of tHE MOST POIGNANT PERFORMANCES ON THE LONDON STAGE”: MISS GERTRUDE 
LAWRENCE IN “ SEPTEMBER TIDE,” A SCENE FROM THE PLAY, SHOWING (L. TO R.) CHERRY (ANNE 
LEON), JIMMY (BRYAN FORBES), STELLA (GERTRUDE LAWRENCE) AND EVAN (MICHAEL GOUGH). 


This week Mr. Trewin has entitled his article “ Pairing Off,”” and one of the sorts of peicins 
he suggests is that Daphne du Maurier, the author of “ tember Tide ” (Aldwych), “ show 


and say that Hare is both the Law itself and its 
prophet. For once in a way, Mr. Sylvaine has 
kindly released him from the necessity of losing his 


trousers forcibly during the action of the piece— continue to write plays for Gertrude Lawrence.” Of 
first-night reception was a salute to a considerable performance.” 


one of those things that must happen to Hare, 

however well-intentioned his labours—and instead 

he appears at curtain-rise (as one Henry Proudfoot) in pyjamas 
and dressing-gown : a nice variation. Up to a point, excellent ; 
but Hare cannot escape like this. He must be hunted, and the 
most unhappy things occur. His past life starts up before him : 
he sees himself as a Young Rip and it is an alarming spectacle. 
All must pity him—though, unfeelingly, they laugh instead— 
as he stands confounded with barely enough breath to exclaim : 
“Most damnable and iniquitous!"’ or “ By bell, book and 
candle !", while Alfred Drayton, that furious beetroot, hurtles 
him from one patch of the morass to another. 

Here we have the second half of the union. Drayton was born 
for no other reason than to torture Hare. He is a deplorable 
fellow who insists on addressing Proudfoot as Big Toe—Mr. 
Sylvaine’s script must be curious in the printed text—and 
whose resplendent, polished dome, a match for Hare’s, has 
obviously shone on a thousand dog-tracks as well as in the sable 
depths, the murk and gloom, of the Black Market. (Just before 
Christmas—one Christmas or another—we gather that he was 
“in undersized walnuts”: it surprises us that he could be in 
anything less than gargantuan.) Drayton has a paralysing eye. 
He looks at people and they squirm. And we know what acting 
in farce can be when he observes: “‘ Are you trying to wheedle 
me?" with the expression of a torturer testing the rack. This 
time Drayton must wear the skirts—another inevitable interlude— 
and his genteel and massive bridling and fluttering is all that 
connoisseurs can ask, though the actual dialogue is for once 
uncommonly thin. There are other pleasant figures in this 
free-for-all: personally I lost my heart to Charles Groves as a 
butler who might once have been a paragon, but who is now fast 


this frail dignitary’s “‘ I can use the cosh if you want it, Sir.” 








“A UNION OF MAJESTIC COOTS .. . 
: : : : :  - ~ SYLVAINE FARCE”; ROBERTSON HARE AS HUMPHREY PROUD- 
going to seed. The funniest line in the piece, in its context, is poor AND ALFRED DRAYTON AS ALFRED GILBEY (RIGHT) IN 
A NEW FARCE, “ONE WILD OAT,” AT THE GARRICK. 
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SOME MASTERS OF BLACK AND WHITE. 

F fame be food that dead men eat, it is often like that manna which perishes with the 
morrow. James Thorpe, in his book “ Phil May "’ (Art and Technics; 8s. 6d.), tells 
how, in 1932, less than thirty years after the death of one whose name had been a household 
word, even among those who knew nothing of art, he had found it necessary to spell the 
artist’s name to make his questions understood when collecting material for a biography. 
Some years later, a member of the Savage Club, who had dictated an article in which he 
referred to the humour of Phil May, was surprised to find this translated by his typist into 
“Film A.” Yet Phil May had been the leading figure of the second of the two great periods 
in the development of black-and-white drawing in England during the nineteenth century. 
Aubrey Beardsley, better remembered, perhaps, than Phil May, was also of that period, 
sometimes called “‘ the Naughty "Nineties " ; but R. A. Walker, in his handsome anthology 
of drawings which he calls ‘“‘ The Best of Beardsley '’ (Bodley Head ; 25s.), says: “ If there 
was any contemporary artist from whom he learnt 
any of his technique it was Phil May, who has not 
hitherto been mentioned by other critics ; Phil May 
certainly had the same facility, with a single line, of 
expressing dramatic gesture or emotion, be it only 
a gentleman pub-crawler or a slightly inebriated 
charwoman.” There the similarity must end, for 
Beardsley’s Yellow Book drawings which shocked the 
Victorians, his esoteric illustrations to Oscar Wilde’s 
“Salome” and the magnificence of his work for 
Pope's “ Rape of the Lock” have little in common 
with Phil May’s understanding studies of slum raga- 
muffins as depicted in ‘“‘ Gutter-snipes,” or the 
humours of his cabbies, costermongers and 
“ mashers,”’ all drawn with an economy of line that is 
in striking contrast to the meticulous detail of 
Beafdsley. Yet there is one other similarity un- 
expectedly brought out by these two most fascinating 

books. It is the facial likeness of the two men. 

Mr. Thorpe declares that the development of 
drawing in black and white has possibly been the 
most prominent feature in the history of British Art 
in the past hundred years, and that the outstanding 
periods were the 'sixties and, as we have seen, the 
‘nineties. On the eve of the former, a young man 
of twenty-five produced a collection of drawings 
which were a shrewd and humorous commentary on 
the manners and foibles of the England of the period. 
His name was Richard Doyle, a name unknown to 
the bulk of his countrymen to-day, though his work 
still stands on our bookstalls in the shape of the cover 
of the English Charivari. Now, a hundred years after 
the event, the drawings and text which set our fore- 
bears laughing are reassembled and presented for current con- 
sumption under the title ‘“‘ God's Englishmen '’ (Avalon Press ; 
6s. 6d.). Michael Sadleir, who contributes an introduction, says 
that Doyle possessed a gift for portraying movement and an eye 
for the hazardous comedies of a milling crowd which were peculiar 
to himself. This is brought out in such scenes as Epsom Downs on 
Derby Day, Society enjoying itself at a Soirée, and the band 
playing in Kensington Gardens. Though fashions change, human 
nature has little altered in a hundred years. 

Young Doyle, however, was not all humour. One of his 
drawings castigates in no uncertain manner the revolting cruelties 
of the cattle market. In this he was following the example of that 
great master, William Hogarth, whose drawings were probably the 
first by an Englishman ever to be reproduced in facsimile, an 
honour hitherto reserved for the Old Masters. The mystery 
attending so much of Hogarth’s reputed work is emphasised rather 
than lessened by Paul Oppé’s critical comments in “‘ The Drawings 
of William Hogarth '' (Phaidon Press ; 25s.), which he edits, and 
which is described as “ the first attempt to form a corpus of the 
drawings of Hogarth,"’ comprising both those which are un- 
doubtedly his and others which, though traditionally attributed 
to .him, are open to question. In all, Mr. Oppé presents 120 
examples, several of which are reproduced for the first time 
and are unknown to the general public. 

English art lost heavily when Rex Whistler was killed at the 
early age of thirty-nine when leading his tanks into action in 
Normandy in 1944. It is gratifying, therefore, that his younger 
brother should pay tribute to him and his work in “‘ Rex Whistler,"’ 
by Laurence Whistler (Art and Technics ; 12s. 6d.), especially as 
so much of the artist’s work is unknown, consisting of murals in 
private houses and illustrations privately commissioned and un- 


Lawrence he says: “ Her 


IN THE MAZES OF A 





Mr. Sylvaine this time has put an even heavier responsibility 
than usual upon Hare and Drayton. That they carry it does 
honour to their expert technique. ‘“‘One Wild Oat” should 
flourish because by now, in this sort of frolic, the players count 
for more than the play—those evenings always excepted when 
Ben Travers, the master of British farce, is in the full blaze of 


‘obertson 
“in full outrageous gallop” at the Garrick. Although, as 
Mr. Trewin says, “One Wild Oat” cannot be described “ as 
the zenith of the Vernon Sylvaine farces. It is, indeed, often 
a routine matter, wanting in inspiration,”’ and one cannot but 
admire the art of Drayton and Hare, who are “ farceurs in the 
grand manner even when the farce itself is relatively minor.” 


obtainable by the general public. Rex Whistler was not only a 
worker in black and white : paintings, murals, portraits, conver- 
sation pieces, landscapes; theatrical scenery, costumes and 
programmes ; books, bookplates, Christmas cards and posters— 
all flowed from his fertile imagination and skilled hand. 
Book illustration to-day is the descendant of that book-painting 
which flourished, on the Continent particularly, in the fourteenth 


his preposterous invention. It seems to be a custom nowadays 

for aii our clowns, our chief drolls, to cast an eye sooner or later upon Shakespearean 
comedy, But we cannot see Hare and Drayton moving in this direction. They must 
stay for ever in modern abandon, with Hare as Drayton’s hair-shirt and Drayton always 
as a Grand Inquisitor about to burst a blood-vessel at any moment. 

If I can venture now upon quite another sort of pairing, it is to suggest that Daphne 
du Maurier should continue to write plays for Gertrude Lawrence. Miss du Maurier has 
become an accomplished technician, and her new “ September Tide,” at the Aldwych, is 
most cunningly designed for the theatre. A serene, sacrificing “ pre-1914 '’ mother whom 
her roystering children think of affectionately as an old-fashioned pet, suddenly calls back 


and fifteenth centuries. It was after the new art of panel-painting had come into existence 
in the Netherlands that the quality, though not the quantity, of such illumination began to 
decline in the fifteenth century. There were, however, two great exceptions. A Frenchman 
and a Fleming succeeded in inventing new systems of book decoration which enabled them 
to produce once more—and for the last time—genuine book-painting. The Frenchman was 
one Jean Fouquet, the Fleming an anonymous artist whose work is the subject of a mono- 
graph, “ The Master of Mary of Burgundy,’’ by Otto Pacht (Faber ; 21s.). While the technical 
aspects of the artist's work will interest mainly the student and the craftsman, the many 
examples of that work, and especially the four colour-plates, will be welcomed by all, the 

more so as hitherto they have been known only to 





* the lovely April of her prime " when she meets 
her new son-in-law, an artist with the tempera- 


seen acer —_ — a small circle of experts. As the author says, 


such work is hidden away in public or private 





ment of his kind. Miss du Maurier tells her sad 
little love-story with a gentle restraint, a refusal 
to lunge into big bow-wow drama. But she owes 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


| “ONE WILD OAT " (Garrick).—Here again is that union of majestic coots, Drayton and 


a great deal to her cast and production. I cannot | Hare. Once more they are in the mazes of a Sylvaine farce. It is perhaps enough to know 


imagine a better realisation of Stella than that of 
Gertrude Lawrence, enchanting in grace of speech 
and movement, affecting in half-tremulous, almost 
incredulous acceptance of the truth when the 
September tide mounts high both without and 


within, Miss Lawrence now gives one of the most 
poignant performances on the London stage, and 
she is much helped by the “ bite " and intensity | Aeeotien 


of Michael Gough, the buoyancy of Anne Leon, 
and the expert production of Irene Hentschel. 
The Lawrence-du Maurier pairing should 
continue: there will be no need to think of 
a successor yet. Indeed, it should be long 
before Miss Lawrence ceases to move upon 


this full tide. |. C. Trewin, 4 





that Hare has incurred the ye pee of Drayton, that the usual things happen, and that 
the stage is peopled by lesser fol 

“ SEPTEMBER TIDE "’ (Aldwych).—These tides can be dangerous 
Daphne du Maurier tells us of a night of wild September, a gale without and another sort 
of tide rising within. The love story, beautifully acted and directed, brings back Gertrude 
on to the London stage, and her first-night reception was a salute to a considerable 
performance. 


“A GIANT'S STRENGTH "' (Torch).—Atom bombs fall thickly around the tiny stage 


as pleasantly named as Audrey Cuttle and Gregory Throstle. 
on the Cornish coast. 


of the Torch Theatre, which is presumed, for the sake of Upton Sinclair's play, to be in 
The piece is earnest enough: but though it is an enlightening disclosure of the 
home life of a nuclear physicist, it does not amount to much. as drama, even when the survivors 
of an atomic onslaught are driven into the mountain caves. 
“ FIDELIO " (Royal Opera House, Covent Garden). — Beethoven's opera, excellently sung, 
with Sylvia Fisher as nora. The sets are those designed 

“SCHWANDA THE BAGPIPER"' (Sadler's Wells).—Weinberger’s fantastic opera 
produced by Dennis Arundell. 


by the late Rex Whistler. 


manuscript collections, and even were they more 
readily displayed, the fact still remains that 
for every illuminated page on exhibition in a 
glass case, the book itself hides others from the 
eyes of the spectator. 

It is here that the lover of the beautiful owes 
much to the publishers of books of this des- 
cription. The past quarter of a century has been 
rich in works dealing with art and artists, a fact 
strikingly exemplified by the appearance of “‘ The 
Phaidon Press,’’ a retrospect and a prospectus. 
Issued to commemorate the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of a publishing venture which has 
concentrated on art books, it contains some 
splendid illustrations from these volumes and not 
only tells of those already issued—-some of which, 
now unobtainable, are to be reprinted—but lists 








a number of books to come.—W. R. CaLvert. 
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Fill your pipe with John Cotton, light up, and 
observe how evenly it burns. Here is a really fine, 
fragrant tobacco—unvarying, unaided by artificial 
flavouring. For those who find no solace in an 
ancient briar, there are those equally satisfying 
cigarettes . . . John Cotton No. 1. 





This attractive Sports Saloon comes from the Hooper 


collection of superb bodies mounted on the Bentley 


%* John Cotton Tobacco Nos. 1 & 2 - 4/9 anoz. 
No.4 - - - 4/5 anoz. a ? ‘ 
Empire- - - 4/1} anoz. Mark VI Chassis. A Hooper body, specially built to 
% No. | Cigarettes - - - - + + = 3/10.for 20 


its owner’s requirements, mounted on a Hooper-recom- 


JOHN COTTON RE perfection of a complete car. 
| 


FURY 


Sf HOOPER 


Pn i= gal COACHBUILDERS 


MOTOR BODY BUN_DERS 





S4ST.JAMES'S STREET, LONDON, S.W.! - TELEPHONE: REGENT 3242 











“ Now listen, you young limb,” 
whispered Sikes, drawing a dark 
lantern from his pocket, and throw- 
ing the glare full on Oliver’s 
face: “I’m a-going to put 
you through there.” 


“ Oliver Twist” 
by Charles Dickens 
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Evening Wear for 


Oliver Twist learns the trade SALE or HIRE 


Burglars may no longer employ small boys to climb through tiny win- Also shirts, ties, shoes 
dows and open the front door, but the dangers of keeping money in the and all accessories. 
house are as great now as they were in the days of Charles Dickens. 


Wise householders deposit their money with the Midland Bank, secure ad OSs BROS 


in the knowledge that it is far beyond the reach of the modern ‘Bill apanaane aiiian 
Sikes’, yet always at their disposal. And prudent businessmen avoid the THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 
anxiety of keeping money on their premises overnight by making use | ees 


of the Midland Bank Night Safes which are available at nearly 700 of Garnek oe ee a W.c2 


the Bank’s branches. AND BRANCHES 





MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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A steamroller is a tough customer. But this one bought trouble 


—in a big way. Both its front forks were broken in a collision. 


The steamroller had urgent work to do—so a BOC process got 


it repaired ina hurry. Fusion Welding, with the help of super 


silicon cast iron rods, did the job—in twelve hours the forks 


were as good as new. In these days of shortages and queues 


for material, BOC processes make an invaluable contribution 


towards keeping the wheels of industry turning. 


The British Oxygen Co Ltd 


London and Branches 


*Sanatogen’ builds human vitality and happiness 


They had a strength 


that you 


4 ky MEN AND WOMEN of the 
‘Golden Age’ had a strength 
and vitality that nowadays is often 
gradually undermined by the strain 
of modern existence. You, too, 
can have what they had — simply 
by putting yourself on a regular 
course of ‘Sanatogen’. For over 
50 years hundreds of thousands of 




















ean have 


people have been building up their 
vitality with this splendid com- 
bination of two  nerve-building 
foods (organic phosphorus and 
protein), which give you new 
energy, vitality and zest—a true 
return to the ‘Golden. Age’ of life. 
At all chemists, price (including 
tax) 8/3d. 


‘SANATOGEN’ 


Kegd Trede Mark 


NERVE TONIC FOOD 1 


Behind all Ford Dealers are the whole 
| highly skilled advice on plant layout, 


_machinery and equipment. Their 
_ mechanics are Ford-trained. Costs for 


running costs so low. 


LONDON NEWS Jax. 1, 1949 
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FORD ENTERPRISE FOR BRITISH PROSPERITY 


There to help 















PR 


resources Of Ford, Dagenham. They get 





genuine Ford spares and repairs have 
been carefully worked-out so that the 
Dealer’s charges to you are low and 
fixed. That is why the standard of Ford 
Service Facilities is so high — and Ford 








OF DAGENHAM 


CARS + VANS + TRUCKS 
TRACTORS / 














The 
electricity 
surcharge 


A ADJUSTMENT of domestic tariffs for electricity 
has been introduced at the request of the 
Government. To curtail use of current during 
the peak periods, roughly one-third of a penny 
will be added to the normal running charge per 
unit during three winter months; but the 
normal charge will be reduced by one-tenth of 
a penny per unit during the remaining nine 
months of the year. 
Domestic consumers must use less electricity — 
between 8 a.m. and 10 a.m.—up to noon when the 
weather is very cold... 
between 4 p.m. and 5.30-6 p.m.—and whenever 
you hear a B.B.C. warning. 
These times apply 5 days a week, Monday to 
Friday. 
Despite all handicaps, British Electricity are 
supplying 10% more electricity than last year and 
80% more than before the war. 


BRITISH ELECTRICITY 
January, 1949 
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Shot WASHES BOTH 





At a turn of the dial, Thor—and only 
Thor—does a whole family wash of 16 
Ibs in less than an hour! The clothes 
stay in the machine; you don’t stoop, 
your hands don't touch water. 

WASHING by super-agitator swirls hot 
suds through the thickest clothes. 
RINSING by Thor power - overflow 
system ‘floats out’ all suds and dirt. 
DAMP-DRYING by double-speed spin- 
ning (600 r.p.m.) leaves clothes better 
than wringer-dry—the water extracted 
being power-pumped into the sink. 
WASHING-UP ? Simply switch tubs. 





Then Thor—and only Thor—will 
wash all your dishes, glassware and 
silverware and dry them too! 


TuHorR uses coupon-free washing powder 
and /ess hot water. It requires no costly 
plumbing and, being vibrationless, no 
bolting down. Quiet as a whisper, it 
stands sink-high with a 25” square top 
—fitting any kitchen. 

BEFORE you buy a washing machine, 
compare all makes. Like 4,000,000 
others, you too will choose a Thor 


See a demonstration today or write for 
illustrated brochure. 


SE woe: CLOTHES & DISH WASHER 


Thor Appliances Ltd., 44-49 


Oxford Street, London, W.1 


LONDON NEWS ol 


As personal as your signature . . . 






“TT RICOLINE 


“ The equal to silk” 


shirts made to 


measure 





If you want a shirt that “looks as if it were 
made for you ”’—have it made to measure. 
Collars (attached or separate) to your indi- 


vidual shape; sleeves showing just the 








—the material that is still very scarce but well worth trying for. 


HORNE 


BROTHERS ‘LIMITED 


HORNE BROTHERS LIMITED, 415/417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Branches throughout London and Provinces 





















































schweppervescence 
lasts the whole drink through 


























From Boucher’s lovely painting, Duesbury of 
Derby translated this group into exquisite 
— and tations of connoisseurs 
we praised it for its beauty of form and 
colouring, just as generations of discriminating 
have praised the unchanging quality of 
Ffighlend Queen “ Grand Liqueur”. 


HIGHLAND QUEEN 


GRano t+aquega $c otc wHiser 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD. DISTILLERS, LEITH SCOTLAND 
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CHANEL 


PARIS : S (hae oe 
Sal ohn Ol Saiite* | 





| ‘The glow of good health is the finest defence against winter weather. 
The body, given sufficient supplies of ‘protective’ vitamin A and ‘sun- 
shine’ vitamin D, is helped to resist infection from colds and influenza. In 
these austere days it is well to reinforce the normal supply of vitamins A 
and D by taking Crookes Halibut Oil each day. Do this all through the 
winter, and you will face any weather with confidence. 


CROOKES HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 


THE MOST TREASURED NAME IN PERFUME... 
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SAUCES 
MADE FOR 
THE 
CONNOISSEUR 
Ee anata 
i 
SAUCE ROBERT SAUCE DIABLE. choice of connoisseurs 
ESCOFFIER, LTD., 





Harders Road, London, S.E.15 
















No finer 
Whishy 
goes into 
any bottle 














available). Dancing, Cinema 
and other entertainments. 
Send for illustrated Brochure. 
Manager’: George Conquest. 
Telephone : 2271. 
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JANUARY 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY 
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AND RIGHT FOR MUM 
FOR CHILDREN TOO + IF WRIGHTS Is 


RIGHT FOR ALL OF THEM + IT MUST BE RIGHT FOR YOUS$ 


Wright's 


is right for everyone 


er 





BEAL FOR TO iL.ef AN D NURSERY 
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